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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its ]>roblems have been the subject 
of interest, though varying in degree and extent, ever since 
India entered the Industrial field over a century ago. Today, 
this interest has shifted from prevention of exploitation of labour 
to providing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller life to 
labour. The growing rcali.saiion of thi.^ ajjproach to problems 
of labour in India, in the context of present-clay planned economic: 
development of the country, is pro^ided a sound base by the 
surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

I'he last detailed survey on a country wide basis of the 
working and living conditions of industrial labour was conduc- 
ted by the Labour Investigation Committee ajjpointed by the 
Government of India in 1944. The years that followed witne.s- 
sed far-reaching changes in the .set-up of the country, its basic 
policies and national oh)cctivcs. As a re.sult. the long-tcn'm 
strategy fc^r economic and industrial achance rccogni.ses the well 
being of the working class as an e.ssential factoi in the overall 
stability and progre.ss of the c(')untry. I'he adoption of this policy, 
in the changed circumstances of the cciuntry, has brc:)ught about 
a new awakening in the ranks of labour and allorded them much 
relief in various directions through legislation and other 
measures. 

In ordci to a,s.sc.ss' ilie impact of the.se htea.sures on the 
industrial labour and- to ap|)rai.sc their present conditions, a 
scheme for a comprelicnsixe .Survey of Labotn Conditions was 
incor|)orated in the Sc^cond Five Year Plan and its execution was 
entrusted Ao the l.abour Bureau. The Sur\cy was conducted 
according to a phased programme in lb industries*. This report 
jjre.sents data togarding Coal Mines co\erecl under the .scheme 
during 1962-6.^. 

I he prersent Survey diilcis considerably from similar iinesti- 
gations in the pa.st in matters of design, scojjc and presc'iitation 
of data. It has also certain distinguishing fcatincs. For exam[)le, 
it furnishes data separately for large and small establishments in 
various intiustrics, makes a limited study of labour cost in relation 
to the bcnelits and amenities that the* workers now enjoy, seeks 
to lill the gap in the statistics ol labotn turnoNcr aticl absenteeism 
in the various industries and prosides first Itatul information on 
certain imjtortaut aspects of labonr-management relations. 

‘“Tlic names ol' l-(3 industries are in ilir Prcratc p. iiii to llir on Survey ol 

l.abour Condilif3ns in Silk Factories in India. 

(i) 



Attempt has also been made to collect and interpret data on 
certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In the 
presentation of the data, the clfort has been to reduce the infor- 
mation into cjuantitative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark 
for purposes of evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse 
to general description has been resorted to only where the other 
type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many 
problems had to be faced botli in planning as wcdl as execution. 
Most of these (lowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames 
and absencx or improper maintenance of records in many 
establishments. In many cases, the held stall had almost to build 
up the reejuired statistics from \arious .sources. This naturally 
imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau 
is deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. 
The co-operation and valuable assistance received from associa- 
tions of employers and workers, Chied Ins|)ector of Mines, Chief 
l.abonr Commissioner (Central) and their officials is also grate- 
fvdly acknowledged. 

I hc debt of gratitude that 1 owe to the Central Statistical 
Organi.sation and the Chief Inspector of Mines for evincing keen 
interest in the Survey and renclering technical advice on various 
matters is indeed great. I am al.so thankful to the Employment 
Division of the Planning Commission for examihing the schedule 
and instructions and ollering usefid suggestions. I am equally 
grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys 
Division, Ministry of Labotir and Social Service, LJ.K., Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and 
I.abour Stati.stics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, 
Japan, whose advice was sought on several technical matters. 

d’he j)rimary rcsj)onsibility for conditcting this Survey and 
bringing ont the reports on individual industries was ably borne 
by .Shri B. N. Srivastava, Deputv Director, whose experience and 
application came into full play in this assignment. On various 
statistical |)roblcms arising out of the Survey, the requisite techni- 
cal advice was |)rovided by other officers at I leadcpiarters. This 
partictilar industry report was also drafted by Shri B. N. Srivastava 
who received valuable assistance from Shri P. D. Gupta and 
Shri R. V. Venkatachalam, Investigators Grade I. Sarvashri 
Balkar Singh, O. P. Oberoi, R. K. Pant, B. P. Singla and 
K. C. Sharma, Computors, a.ssi.ste<l in computation of data. The 
field investigations were carried out by Sarva.shri R. P. Kapoor, 
K. V. Vasudevan, D. R. Arora, Ilarjit Singh, S. J. Bala.subra- 
maniam, R. V. Venkatachalam, S. S. Kaul, Rajendra Prasad, 



N. C. Gupta, S. S. Sethi, l\ K. Sen, H. G. Tehri, R. N. Khera, 
H. C. Bharti, M. L. Bhagra and Herwant Singh under the 
supervision of Sarvashri J. N. Agarwal, S. Vaidyanathan, K. L. 
Lamba and G. N. Nagar. To these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not ihosc of the 
Ministry of Labour, Elmployment and Rehabilitation, (Deptt. of 
Labour and Employment), Government of India. 

Labour Bureau, Simla. 

Dated the 6th September, 196t). 

K. C. SEAL, 
Director 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 


l.l. Location and Growth of the Industry: 

Coal has been known in India since times immemorial but its exploi- 
tation for commercial purposes dates since 1774. 'Fhc growth and 
expansion of the Coal Mining Industry is in fact, closely linked with the 
industrial development of the country. The first coalfield to be exploited 
was the Raniganj Coalfield in ISengal where mining operations started in 
181"). However, in view of transport difficulties and paucity of demand 
for coal for industrial uses, the progress of the Industry was slow. Exten- 
sion of the East Indian Railway to Burrakur Coal area in 1865 did 
relieve some collieries of their transport problem but others continued to 
face it. Consetiuently, it was not till the nineties t)f the last century that 
the Industry made any substantial headway. Opening of cotton, jute and 
other factories as well as expansion of railways led to rapid growth of this 
Industry and opening of new coalfields. Coal production increased from 
1.2 million tons in 188.‘5 to 2.8 million tons in 1891 — 95. Employment 
also increased from a few thousands to over a lakh in the beginning of 
the present century. 

In 1947, the year during which the country attained Independence, 
there were 902 coal mines providing employment to .‘5.22 lakh workers and 
producing about 27 million tons*. In view of the basic importance of 
coal, as a fuel for a variety of industries and also as a raw material for 
industries like iron and steel, coal carbonisation, etc., the Coal Mining 
Industry received considerable attention in the various Plans and measures 
were taken for its development. As a result, coal production increased 
from ‘54.4 million tons in 1951 to 54.6 million tons in 1960-61. By 
1962-63, when the present Survey was conducted, the production had 
increased to 65.8 million tons. According to the provisional figures, 
India was the sixth largest producer of coal in the world in 1962, but 
accounted for only 3.83 per cent, of the world production. The produc- 
tion was almost totally utilised within the country. In 1963, only 1.3 
per cent, of the total production valued at Rs. 2.24 crores was exported. 

"Phe above expansion of production was achieved not only by better 
utilisation of old collieries but also by opening of new ones. The 
following Statement shows the State-wise distribution of coal mines in 
the country during 1963 together with employment and production: — 

Statemen r 1 . 1 

State-wise Distribution of Coal Mines together with Employment and 

Production — 1963 

No. of Aver.ige Output 

State mines daily number (Metric 

worked of persons tonnes) 

employed 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

29 

21,476 

3,333,978 

2. Assam 

13 

4,368 

614,908 

3. Bihar 

520 

2,22,541 

32,218,044 


*SouTce:- Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year 1947. 
2—2 DLBS/66 
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Statement 1 . 1 — contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

4. Madhya Pradesh 


- 

62 

49,396 

7,906,231 

5. Madras .... 


• 

1 

1,703 

982,655 

6. Maharashtra . 



9 

6,911 

945,051 

7. Orissa . . . . 



8 

6,900 

1,246,651 

8, Rajasthan 

• 


I 

251 

4,545 

9. West Bengal 


• 

236 

1,37,133 

19,512,661 


Total 

• 

879 

4,50,679 

66,764,724 


Source . — Indian Goal Statistics — 1963. 


It will be seen from the above Statement that in 1963 the largest 
concentration of coal mines was in Bihar which accounted for nearly 
59 per cent, of the mines, 49 per cent, of workers and 48 per cent, of 
the total coal production in the country. West Bengal was next in the 
order followed by Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. The other 
five States together accounted for only about t per cent, of the mines, 
the same percentage of employment and hardly about 6 per cent, of total 
production. 

1.2, Genesis of the Survey : 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India, on a country wide basis, was conducted by (he Royal 
Commission on Labour during 1929 — 31. Its report and findings 
formed the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over 
a decade, i.c., in 1944, the Government of India appointed another 
Committee, namely, the Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire 
the conditions of labour in all important industries. The Committee 
conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries during 1944-45 and, 
besides a main report on labour conditions in general, published indivi- 
dual reports in respect of various industries. 

On account of acute shortage of labour in coalfields in 1945 with 
the resultant loss of production the Government requested (he Committee 
to postpone their enquiries into conditions of labour in coalfields. 
Consequently, this industry could not be covered by the Committee. It 
was subsequently covered by Shri S. R. Deshpande, at the instance of 
Government, during December, 1945 and January, 1946. Shri Deshpande 
submitted his ‘Report on an Enquiry into (Conditions of Labour in the 
Coal Mining Industry in India’ in April, 1946. 

The above reports proved to be a useful source of information required 
for the formulation of labour policy. The years that followed witnessed 
many changes of far-reaching significance. For instance, many legislative 
measures were adopted to improve working and living conditions and 
several schemes were introduced for promoting welfare and social security 
of workers. The setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to 
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the improvement in conditions of work and increase in wages in various 
industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country 
gave a new stains to the working classes. In view of these developments, 
the Ministry of Labour as well as the Planning Commission considered 
it necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in 
various industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to 
assess the effects of the various measures adopted in the past and obtain 
a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of labour for 
purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accortlingly, a scheme 
for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the 
Second Five Year Plan, and the Labour Bureau, Simla, was entrusted 
with the execution of tliis scheme. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

A note appended* to the report gives details relating to the sample, 
design and nictliod of estimation adopted. A (omplete list of all coal 
mines in the country was available with the (^hief Inspector of Mines 
and since a perusal of this list showed that coal mines had pockets of 
concentration in certain regions, it was considered desirable to plan the 
Survey in such a manner that separate estimates become available for 
each such ( cntrc of concent ration. In view of a considerably large 
number of workers employed in the Industry in the States of Bihar and 
West Bengal, these two States Avere treated as sej^aiate strata. All other 
coal mines scattered in the remaining States were clubbed together to 
form the Residual Stratum. 

For purposes of drawing the samples, units of the Coal Mining 
Industry Avere divided into two size groups large and small, usirtg the 
cut-off point as 472, which was c([ual to the average si/e of employment. 
The sampling fraction adopted Avas 25 per cent, for the large size mines 
and 16 2/3 per cent, for the small size mines. In the case of small mines 
the sampling fraction was inflated in order to safeguard against shrin- 
kage of sample size due to closures. 

Statement 1.2 sIioavs the numbei of coal mines, together Avith the 
number of Avorkers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample, 
and (c) in the sample actually covered. 

From the figures given in the Statement 1.2, it would be seen that 
the Survey ultrinately covered nearly 16 per Cent, of the coal mines in the 
country and about 21 per cent, of the total number of workers employed 
in the Industry. It Avill also be observed that there were no closures in 
the case of large-size mines and hence it Avas possible to cover all the 
sampled units.' However,' in the case of small mines there Avere closures 
varying in degree, in all the three legional strata and, therefore, in the 
country as a whole only about 13 per cent, of the small mines could be 
covered. Since only those mines Avhich featured in the frame were 
included in the sample and it Avas -not possible to take account of the 
new mines which came into being during the period of the Survey, the 
information given in this report should be treated to relate to conditions 
in the mines which were in existence during the period to Avhich the frame 
relates (i.e.j 1958) and which continued to exist at the time of the 
Survey. 


♦Appendix I, 



dumber of Coal Mines and Workers Employed Therein the Frame and as Covered by the Survey 
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The data were collected by personal visits of ihc field staff of the 
Bureau. With a view to testing tlie schedule and instructions prepared 
tor the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry 
was conducted in September and October. 19r)9. On the basis of the 
experience of this enquiry, the schedule* and instructions were suitably 
revised. The main field enquiry was launched in September, 1962 and 
was completed in May, I96‘b Since the enquiry in essence was during 
1962 and 1963, the data, except where spccilically mentioned, should be 
treated to relate to this period. 


*l’he schedule used for the Survey has been published in the reports relating top Silk and 
Jute Industries. Only some minor modifications were made to collect some special data 
relating to the labour in the industry. 



CHAP IER II 
EMPLOYMENT 


Among mining industries coal occupies a dominant position and 
accounts for over dO per cent, ol the total numl)cr of persons employed 
in various types of mines in the country. Sliri S. R. Deshpande, who 
conducted a detailed enquiry into conditions of labour in this industry 
during estimated that the number of persons employed in the 

910 collieries in liritish India was 2,47,076, in 1944*. Statistics published 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines show that since then there has been a 
marked increase in the working force although the number of mines in 
the country has tended to decline. In 1961, there were 848 coal mines 
providing employment to 4,11,265 persons. 

2.1. Ciomposition of the Working Force 

With a view to ensuring compara!)ility as well as uniformity of 
statistics collected from different sampled units, data pertaining to the 
composition of the working force were collected during the course of the 
present Survey for a fixed dale which was June 50, 1962. The Survey 
results show that on this date the estimated total number of workers 
employed in the C^oal Mining Industry, as a whole, was about 4.57 lakhs, 
rhis estimate differs from the statistics of the Mines Act {i.e., 4.11,265) 
for the year 1961. The difference may be due to the fact that the esti- 
mated figure relates to a particular point of time, whereas the Mines Act 
figure represents the average daily emplo)ment during the year. 

2.1.1. Distribution by Broad Occupational i^roups 

For purposes of the present Survey, the internationally accepted 
classificationf of workers was followed, according to which the workers 
have been classified into the following categories : 

(a) Piofessional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Peisoniiel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the number of workers in different 
occupational groups is given in Statement 2.1. 

As in the case of most of the other industries surveyed, the working 
force in the CiOal Mining Industry predominantly comprised ‘Production 
and Related Wc^rkers' who accounted for 88 per cent, of the total. The 
proportion of workers belonging to this gre^up did not vary much from 
one centre to another, the percentage ranged from 87.5 in Bihar to 88.6 


*Rcport on an Kn<juiry into Conditions oi' Labour in the C'oal Mining Industry in India 
by S. R. Deshpande, p. 11. 

tlntcniational Standard Classification of Occupations adopted by the International 
Labour Organisation. 



Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups in the Coal Mining Industry [June^ 1962) 
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♦Data relate to workers covered as well as not covered under the Mines Act, 1952. 
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in the Residual Group of Mines. In the country as a whole, the propor- 
tion of ‘Production Workers’ in small mines was a little higher (89.5%) 
than ill the large units (87.4%). Persons employed for watch and ward 
and other services constituted the next important group, their all-India 
percentage being 4.9 made up of 5.8 per cent, for large mines and 2.7 
per cent, for small ones. It was noticed that the percentage of watch 
and ward employees was particularly high in large mines in the Residual 
Group (7.8). Among other categories, professional, technical and related 
personnel accounted for 3.9 per cent, of the total, while clerical and 
related workers formed 2.9 per cent, of the working force in the industry. 
The proportion of administrative, executive and managerial personnel 
was insignificant. 

2.1.2. Underground and Aboxtegrnund Workers 

The Survey results show that about 78 per cent, of the coal mines 
in the country carried on underground work and the rest had only surface 
operations. In order to assess the relative proportion of workers employ- 
ed underground and aboveground, the relevant data were collected in 
respect of ‘Production Workers' employed direct and they are given for 
each Centre in Statement 2.2. 

Taking the Industry as a whole, it would be seen that about fi8 per 
cent, of the directly employed ‘I’roduction Workers’ were engaged in 
underground mining operations and the rest were employed aboveground. 
The percentage qf iindeiground workers was the highest (about 70) in the 
Residual Group followed by West Bengal (about 69) and Bihar (nearly 
67). It will also be observed from Statement 2.2, that whereas in West 
Bengal and the Residual Group small mines employed more workers 
underground than large ones, in Bihar Centre the position was reverse. 
Shri S. R. Deshpande reported that in 1944 the percentage of underground 
workers was 51. It would thus be seen that during the last 18 years 
the percentage has increased by 17. 

By a regulation promulgated by the Government of India, employ 
ment of women underground in mines was banned with effect from July, 
1939. However, due to shortage of labour during the Second World War 
this ban was lifted in December, 1943. Consequently, when Shri S. R. 
Deshpande conducted his enquiry a fairly high proportion of workers 
employed underground comprised women. In 1944, nearly 16 per cent, 
of the underground work force consisted of women. In fact, nearly 
one-third of women employed in the Industry were working underground. 
With the end of the War, the ban was reimposed from February, 19'16. 
The Mines Act. passed in 1952 incorporated a specific provision prohibiting 
employment of women and children underground. At the time of the 
present Survey this provision was being complied with in all the sampled 
mines. 

2.1.3. Distribution by ^Cox^ered* and *Not Coxfered* under the Alities Art 

Under the Mines Act, 1952 a person is deemed to be “employed” 
in a mine if he works under appointment by or with the knowledge of 
the Manager, whether for wages or not, in any mining operation, or in 
cleaning or oiling any part of any machinery used in or about the mine, 
or in any other kind of work whatsoever incidental to, or connected with, 
mining operations. The Survey has revealed that almost the entire 
working force in the Coal Mining Industry was ‘covered’ under the 
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Mines Art. The proportion of workers who fell outside the purview of 
the Act was insignificant (0.1%). Details of workers ‘coverecr and ‘not 
covered’ in different occupational groups are given in Statement 2.."k 

As would be seen, among the different occupational groups, adminis- 
trative'. executive and managerial personnel not (overed under the Act 
formed the highest proportion of the total in that category. About 5.0 
per cent, of such personnel, at the all-India level, all working in the 
llihar Clentre, were beyond tlie scope of the Act. rite proportion of 
‘not coverecr workers in other occupational gre^ups was negligible or nil. 

2.2. Eniploymeni of Women and C^hildren 

When Shri Deshpandc conducted his cn(|uiry. one out c^f every four 
workers in coal mines was a woman. Howe\cr. since then there has been 
a steady decline in tlie number of women workers in the industry. In 
l!)17, ^^()men constituted al)out 21 per cent, of the working force, but by 
1951, llu'ir proportion had come down to about If) per cent. Five years 
latei, /.c., in I95(), the* percentage of women labour was l.‘I, \vhicii further 
diminished to only about 10 in 19f>0. This declining trend continued 
and at the time of the present Survey, the percentage of women workers 
was onlv 7.0. Rest of the working force consisted of men. there being no 
child labour at all. To a ceitain extent the tendency on the part of 
cinployeis to icclucc women labour force may be due to the' fact that thev 
hacl to incur additional expenditure in the shape of maternity benefits and 
maintenance of cicxhe, etc. The I.abour Appellate Fribunars Award 
c*c]ualising wages of men and women may also be a cemtributory factor. 
Statement 2.1 presc'iits details ivgarding the* percentage of mines em]>l(')ying 
women and the strength' of ^vomen Avorkcis in dilferent (lentrcvs of the 
industiv in June, 19f)2. 

The percentage of Avonieti labour Avas the highest in coal mines in 
Bihar, lieing 9.1, and the lowest (1.0) in the Residual Group of Mines. 
In West Bengal, 'Avc:)men comprised 7.8 pvv cent, of the Avorking force, 
riic* SuiA'c'v lesults also indicate that in thc' indiistrv, as a Avhole, small 
mines l»ad a little* highc*r proportion of Avomen labour #!)n iheii rolls 
(S.f)%) than huge* onc's (7.2%). 

It is interesting to note from the Statement 2.4 that although womcm 
represented barely 7.() per cent, of the Avorking force, as^'many as 82 
per cent, of the coal mines in the country were employing them. The 
|Ae] c ent age of suc h units in the different Centres Avas about 81 in Bihar, 
80 in West Bengal and nc'arlv 74 in the Residual Grou]). Fvervwhere 
!elati\e1y more huge* mines employc'd Avomen than small ones. In the 
ccAunti v as a whole' the peicei.itage of large* mines employ ing AvcAinen Avas 
!)ti as against 7() in the* case' of small mines. Another iioteAvorthy feature 
is that of tlu' tola! women employed in the IndusliA, Bihai alone 
accounted for 57.5 and "West Bengal fc^r 31 pcT cent. The rest Avere in 
the Residual (iroup. 

An anahsis of the cxcupational distribution of Avomen labour in the 
Industrv shows that a vast majority c^f them (/.c. 88%) Avere engaged as 
‘IModuction and Related Workers’. Wc^inc'ii employed for ‘Watch and 
^Vard and Other Services’ accounted for 1 1 per cent, of the total, Avhile 
the lest Averc' in the group ‘Professional. Technical and Related Pc'r- 
snnnc'P. No Avoman Avas fcAund to bo holding any administratiA^e, execu- 
tive or managerial post or doing anv clerical jol3. Statement 2.5 is of 
interest in this connection. 



Statement 2.3 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers into -Covered’ and-\ot Coiered' Under the Mines Jr/,. 1952. in the Coal Mining Industry 


I 






Statement 2 . 5 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Women by Board Occupational Group in the Coal Mining Industry {Jme, 1962) 


13 



♦‘Covered’ as well as ‘Xot Covered’ under the Mines Act, 19.32 
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There was a wide vaiiely ol jobs on which women were lound 
employed in production processes, but llic\ wcie mostly engaged in loading 
and earth removing operations. Among other jobs on which women 
coming in the group ‘Production and Related Workers’ were engaged 
were screening, stack ijig, picking ol shale iroin coal, preparation of clay 
cartridges used for blasting purposes, and removal of ash from the boilers, 
riiose who were in the gre^up ‘Professional, technical and Related 
Personner were employed as midwives and nurses in hospitals attached 
to ccjllieries and as creche attendants. Ihose in the group “Watch and 
Ward and Others Services” were generally engaged for sweeping of office 
premises and cleaning of utensils in the canteens. 

The reasons for employing women were immy. For instance, carrying 
head loads Avas a jol) considered derogatoiy by thc^ men folk, and wcjinen 
were found more suitable for it because of the light nature of the work. 
Some ot the maiiagejncnts stated that njalc workers pressed for jobs foi 
female members of their families and it was nic^je or less a convention 
to provide wcjik for the latter too. Another important reason for the 
employment cjf female labour was that allotment of wagons to collieiies 
was irregular and unforeseen and whenever wagons were allotted they had 
to be loaded within a few hours of their being made available*. Women 
had, therefore, to be pressed into service to complete the loading work 
within the stipulated period, "I fie advantage in employing women for 
this wcjrk was that they were easily and readily available. As regards 
jobs like midwives, nurses and creche attendants women were, naturally, 
prefcned. 

2.3. Time and Piece-ralcd Workers 

Statement gives the percentage distribution ol ‘Production and 
Related Workers’ according to the method of pa\ment in diifeienc 
Centres. 

Information given in the alcove Statement lelaU's to both the cate- 
gories o^ employees, that is employed directly and tluough coiiti actors. 
It will be seen that at the all-India level, the pro[)oriion of pieceaated 
workers was about 58 per cent, as against 42 per cent, ot the time- 
rated workmen. As amongst individual Centres, the percentage of piece- 
ratecl workers was (35 in Bihar and about (>() in West Bengal. In the 
Residual Group cjf mines, however, they constituted only about 41 per 
cent, of the total. It will also be cjbserved from Statement 2.(3 that the 
proportion of piece-rated workers was generally higher among women 
than men. The percentage of piece-rated men was 57 as against 75 
among women in the entire Industry. 

• 

li.l. C^ontract Labour 

I'hc Royal Commission on Labour in India had made some critical 
comments on the system of employing contract labour in mines and had 
recommended its gradual abolition. However, in 1945-4<'», when 
Shri Deshpande conducted his eiupiiry, nearly 18 per cent, of the workers 
in four principal coal mining areas were still employed and paid through 
contractors. Shri Deshpande rejjorted existence of various types of mal- 
practices among contractors and several handicaps from which contract 
labour suffered. He observed in his report that the mine managements 
exercised almost no or only a nominal control and supervision over 
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^Employed direct as well as through contractors. 
fExcluding 27 unpaid apprentices. 
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contract labour, some contractors did not maintain registers either and 
often employed even children and paid them comparatively low wages. 
The question of contract labour system in coal mines featured on the 
agenda of the various meetings of the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining. As early as September, 1948, the Committee agreed with the 
principle of abolishing contract labour system l)ut did not recommend 
any steps pending collection of further data. In August, lO.'iG, the Com- 
mittee decided that there should be no further extension of the contract 
system in coal mines. The matter again came up for discussion in the 
seventh session of the Committee held in April, 1960, and on its recom- 
mendation, the Government of India constituted a Court of Enquiry to 
go into the question. However, before the Report of the Court of Enquiry 
was published, representatives of employers and workers in the Industry 
concluded a bi-partite agreement in terms of which the contract labour 
system in coal mines was to be abolished with effect from the 1st of 
October, 1962. As a result of all these developments, when the present 
Survey was conducted, the percentage of contract labour in the Industry 
was found to have fallen to only about 1 1 . Statement 2.7 shows the 
volume and extent of contract labour in coal mines in June. 1962. 

Si vi EMEN r 2.7 

Estimated Volume and Extend of Contract Labour in the Coal Mining Industry. 

(June, 1962) 

Number of Percentage Total Number 
Centre Mines ofMine.s Number of ofProdu- 

Etnploying Workers ction 

(.Contrac t in the Workers 

Labour Industry Employed 
Through 
Contractors 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Bihar 


IG.'j 

15.2 

183,755 

14,674 

(8.0) 


(a) Large Mines . 


91 

50.0 

112,217 

10,238 

(9.1) 


(h) Small Mines . 


374 

6.8 

71,538 

4,436 

(6.2) 

2. 

JV^s/ Bengal 


. 206 

29.3 

1,17,987 

12,016 

(10.2) 


{a) Large Mines . 


74 

35.0 

84,510 

4,855 

(5.7) 


(b) Small Alines . 


. 132 

26.1 

33,477 

7,161 

(21.4) 

3. 

Residual 


87 

43.0 

82,970 

14,177 

(17.1) 


(a) Large. Mine.s . 

• 

44 

41,7 

70,446 

9,039 

(12.8) 


(b) Small Alines , 

• 

43 

41.4 

12,524 

5,138 

(41.0) 

4. 

All -India 

• 

758 

22.2 

3,84,712 

40,867 

(10.6) 


(a) Large Mines . 


. 209 

42.9 

2,67,173 

24,132 

(9.0) 


{b) Small Mine.s . 

• 

549 

14.4 

1,17,539 

'16,735 

(14.2) 


Note. — Figures within brackets in column .5 arc percentages to those in Col. 4. 
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It was found that only about 22 per cent, of the mines, at the all-India 
level, consisting of roughly per (cnt. of the large units and 14 per cent, 
of the small ones, were employing contract labour. The proportion of 
such mines was the highest in the Residual Group and the lowest 

in Bihar (15%). For West Bengal, the corresponding ngure was 2!) per 
cent. With the exception of the Residual Group everywhere the propor- 
tion of mines employing contract labour was higher among large collieries. 
The proportion of workers employed through contractors was the highest 
in the Residual (ivoiip. Such woikers (*onstitutcd about 17 per cent, of 
the ‘Production Workers* in tlu! Residual Group. 10 per cent, in West 
Bengal and only 8 per cent, in Bihar. 

Contract workers were engaged for all production processes in the 
Industry. They were found working as pick miners, underground and 
aboveground trammers, wagon loaders, stone and earth ( utters, tub makeis 
and repairers and coal raisers. Masonry jobs were also assigned to con- 
tractors. In some of the mines in West Bengal, it was noticed that the 
mine owners had entrusted the entire mining operations to contractors. 
Generally, two main reasons were put forward by managements for em- 
ploying contract labour. Firstly, by employing such labour managements 
were able to do away with the botheration of administi ative control, 
supervision and disbursement of wages, etc'. And. secondly, works of 
intermittent nature like wagon loading, stc^ne cutting, overburden removal 
and the like, could be got clone' more economic ally, efiicienllv and spec'clily 
through contract labour. 

2.5. Employment Status 

During the course of the present Survey information was collected 
on employment status of ‘Production Workers* covered under the Mines 
Act and employed dircctlv by managements (/.r.. excluding those cmployc'd 
through contractors). Tt may be mentioned here that classihe ation of 
workers into permanent, temporary, etc., is regulated by the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) .Act. 1961. However, since this Act applies 
to only those establishments which em])loy a certain minimum number 
of workers, all coal mines had not framed sucli Standing Orders. Theie- 
fore, in the case of those units whcic framing of Standing Orders was 
not obligatory, or the same had not other^vise been framed, there' was 
no firm basis for the classification of workets and reliance had to bc' 
placed on the managements* versic^ns. The results obtained arc* set out 
in Statement 2.8. 

In the country as a whole, nearly 70 per cent, of the workers ^vere 
permanent, H) per cent, temporary, and about fi per cent, probationers. 
Fhe rest (/.e.. roughlv a'V) ^^'ere hrid/is, casual wc^rkers. af>prent ices, etc 
Everywhere, the proportion of permanent workers was invariably higher 
in large mines and that of temporary wenkers in small ones. The highest 
percentage of permanent workets (about 81) was in large mines in West 
Bengal, and of temporary workers (nearly 48), in small mines of Bihar. 

2.6. Length of Service 

A study of the distribution of workers acc'orcHng to their length of 
service was made during the course of the Survey. The data, collected 
in respect of ‘Prcxluction Workers* covc*red under the Mines Act and 
employed directly by the managements, are presented in Statement 2.9. 

4—2 DI.BS/6Q 
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‘Thf*se were some Gorakhpuri labourers whose employment status had not been specified. 
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Inforination about the length of service of the remaining 992 workers was not available. 
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In the Industry as a whole, it is estimated that on 30th June, 1962 
nearly 31 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ had less than one year's 
service, 29 per cent, one or more hut less than five years’ service, alxmt 20 
per cent, five or more but less than ten years’ service, nerly 13 per cent, ten 
or more but less than liltecn years’ service, and only about 7 per cent, had 
to their credit a service of oxer fifteen years. Everywhere the proportion 
of workers with longer length of service was higher in large mines. 

2.7. Absenteeism 

No reliable statistics in regard to absenteeism were available on the 
records of the mines when Shri Deshpande conducted his cn([uiry in 
1916. During the present Survey, data pertaining to absenteeism were 
collected only in respect of ‘Production Workers’ employed directly 
cxcliuling casual, badli and unpaid workers. I he information collected 
for 12 months from July, 1961 to June, 1962, for aboveground and under- 
ground workers separately, is presented in Statement 2.10. 

Lite overall absenteeism rate of I().5 in the entire industry, as reflet ted 
in the statement (2.10), cannot be considered to be high, partuularly in 
view of the arduous nature of work in the coal mines. Unauthorised 
absence was not common amongst the coal miners because, there being no 
shortage of labour, the workers could ill-afford to lose their job on 
account of unauthorised absence. It is felt that the introduction of 
a .Statutory Attendance Bonus Scheme in 1918. to act as a curb on 
absenteeism, has also been of no small consecjucnce. Absenteeism rate 
everywhere was generally higher in the months of March to June. High 
rate of absenteeism in ISIay and June was attributed partly to heat as 
well as rains and partly to the convention of performing marriages during 
this period of the year. I'he absenteeism rate was everywhere higher 
among underground workers, being 17.5, as compared to 14.1 in respect of 
surface workers. As amongst tlie different (Centres the overall absenteeism 
rate (/.c., for unclerground and aboveground workeis combined), was the 
highest in Bihar (17.8) followed closely by the Residual (iroup (17.4), and 
West Bengal (13.8). 

Since no records cif absences by causes were usually kept by manage- 
ments, it was not pcrssible to collect statistics of absences by causes. How- 
ever, the general information, which could be gathered from various 
sources, indicates tliat the main reason for absences wuis that the colliery 
labour was not entirely industrial labour, in the sense that they were 
attached to their hennes and villages and considered it their primary 
duty to attend any social function, mairiage, funeral ceremony or local 
festival of the village. Another factor was the link of workers with 
agriculture. It w^as observed that in all the C’.entres the absenteeism rate 
was comparatively higher during harvesting and sowing seasons. 

2.8. Labour Turnover 

Like absenteeism, labour turnover statistics were also not available 
from the records of the mines at the time of Shri Deshpande’s cnejuiry. 
During the course of the present Survey, these statistics were collected for 
the twelve months, July, 1961 to June, 1962, in respect of ‘Production 
Workers’ covered under the Mines Act, excluding hadli and casual 
workers as well as contract labc^ur, and the results arc presented in State- 
ments 2.11 and 2.12. 





Absenteeism Rate* in the Coal Mining Industry {July, 1961 to June. 1962) 
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’•'Percentage of man-days lost to the man-days scheduled to work. 


Accession Rate in the Coal Mining Industry (July. 1961 to June, 1962) 
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Separation Rate in the Coal Mining Industry {July, 1961 to June, 1962) 
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As will be seen, the accession and separation rates in the Industry, 
in the country as a whole, were not very high, being of the order of 5.1 
and 4.5 per cent., respectively. As regards monthly variations, the rate 
ranged from 4.5 per cent, to 5.8 per cent, in the < ase of accessions, and 
between 3.9 per cent, and 5.1 per (cnt. in the case of separations. At 
the all-India level, as also in individual Centres, the over all accession 
and separation rates were found to be higher for underground workers 
and lower for those working aboveground. Howexcr, there was one 
exception to this rule as the accession rate in Bihar was slightly higher 
in case of aboveground workers. 'Che rates of accession and separation 
(*ver\ where weie higher in small coal mines as compared to large ones. 

As between different (Centres, the overall accession rate was the 
highest in Bihar, being 6.3 per cent; West Bengal followed with a rate 
of 5.9 per cent. The rate was the lowest in the Residual Croup i.e., 0.9 
per cent. The separation rate also followed a similar pattern, the over all 
figures for Bihar, West Bengal and the Residual Group being 5.5, 5.1 and 
0.8 per cent., respectively. It is thus clear that in comparison with the 
other two strata, labour turnover in the Residual Group of mines was 
very little. 

An attempt was made during the Survey to collect information per- 
taining to separations by causes also. From the data as given by the 
managements and presented in Statement 2.13 it would be observed that 
(]uitsf alone accoumed for more than 97 per cent, of the separations in 
ihe Coal Mining Industry. The rest of the separations were due to dis- 
charge, dismissal, retirement or death. 


Sl AlEMKNT 2.13 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Separations by Causes in 

{Jidy^ 1961 to June „ 1962) 

the Mining 

Industry 

Ontre 

f . 

Discharge 

or 

Di.smis.sals 

Quits 

C ’a uses 



Retirement 
or Death, 
etc. 

cithers (fi 

1 

2 

3 

\ 

5 

1. Bihor : ... 

l.» 

93.0 

”1 — 

0.2 


r.arge Mines 

0.9 

93.9 

0.2 


Small Mines 

2.2 

97.'’) 

0.3 

— 

?. West Beti^al : 

1.2 

97.6 

0.1 

1.1 

Large Mines 

1.7 

96.') 

0.1 

1.7 

Small Mines 

0.2 

99.8 

♦ 

— 

3. Residual : . . . 

11.9 

85.4 

2.7 


I.arge Mines 

14.7 

81.9 

3.4 

— 

Small Mines 

0.") 

99.4 

O.l 

— 

4. All-Imlia : . . . 

1.9 

97.4 

0.3 

0.4 

Large Mines 

2.1 

96.6 

0.3 

1,0 

Small Mines 

1.7 

98.1 

0.2 



’*'Th‘e permitages werr negligible. 

(n R<-patriatr(l Cioniklipuri Labour, 


*Qiuts are termination of employments initiatc'l by employees because of acceptance of 
jobs elsewhere, dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill-healtU, unauthorised absence, err. 
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9.9. System of Recruitment 

In 1946, Shri Dcshpandc had found that the whole position regarding 
the recruitment and supply of labour in the coalfields was haphazard 
and chaotic. He reported that the Industry was relying almost entirely on 
Sirdars TiVid Minishis for recniiiment of adequate labour force to keep 
the mines going. As against this, the results of the present Survey 
indicate that almost half of the working force (more than 49%) in the 
Industry in June, 1962 had been recruitLd direct by the managements at 
the mine premises. The proportion of workers thus recruited was about 
64 per cent, in small mines and 44 per cent, in large ones. It was observed 
that the past practice of inducing workers to leave tlicir home and hearth 
and work in a mine in the jungle was fast disappearing, and because of 
the comparatively better and attractive wages, collierv labour was avail- 
able in plenty at the mine-site itself. Recruitment through intermedia- 
ries was only to the extent of about 26 per cent, of the workers in the 
Industry. These intermediaries were Misfrie^ or jobbers, recruiters, 
labour contractors and gang Sirdars, atid were responsible for recruiting 
about 8, 11, 4 and 3 per cent, of the workers, respectively. Nearly 9 per 
cent, of the employees tvere recruited through departmental heads, such 
as the Chief Personnel Officer, the Chief Mining Engineer, etc. These 
were generally clerical, professional, technical and administrative per- 
sonnel, Not many persons were employed through I.abour Offices in 
coal mines, as the all-India percentage of such workers was hardly 7. The 
systems of notifying vacancies to Employment Exchanges, and advertising 
the posts, were also found to be prevalent to a very limited extent; roughlv 
4 per cent, of the workers had been recruited through the former and 
3 per cent, through the latter. The remaining about 2 per cent, of the 
employees had been recruited through other methods, such as, through 
the Central Recruitment Organisation or from a sister collieries of the 
National Coal Development Corporation, etc. 

As regards the recruitment systems prevalent in the different Centres 
of the Industry, only in West Bengal the practice was not (|uite in line 
with the all-India pattern. In this Centre, of the total working force 
on 30th June, 1962 only about 37 per cent, had been recruited at mining 
premises. The corresponding figures for Bihar and the Residual Group 
were about 54 and 58, respectively. In West Bengal, it was observed 
that intermediaries were playing a prominent role in recruiting labour, 
since nearly 45 per cent, of the workers wen* engaged through them, as 
against roughly 19 per cent, in Bihar and 14 per cent, in the Residual 
Group of mines. 

2.10. Training and Apprenticeship 

As far back as 1931 the Royal Commission on Labour had drawn 
attention towards the dangers involved in allowing untrained and un- 
educated cultivators to work on coal faces without any Iraining. At the 
time of Shri Deshpande’s enquiry, training schemes existed only for lower 
and higher supervisory staff. Shri Deshpande observed that “if the Indian 
coal industry is to hold its own the training of the workers and particu- 
larly of the lower subordinate staff is a matter of vital importance’,* 
When the present enquiry was conducted it is estimated that training 
and apprenticeship facilities existed in about 51 per (cut. of the coal mines 
in the country, comprising about three-fourths of the units in West Bengal 
and nearly 42 per cent, each of the mines in Bihar and the Residual Group. 

♦Report, p. 25. 
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The fact that all large mines in West Bengal had snch facilities deserves 
mention. At the alMndia level, it was found that training and apprentice- 
ship schemes existed in more of large establishments than in small ones, 
their respective percentages being about 79 and 40. However, only about 
pne-tenth of the units having training facilities had regular schemes for 
the purpose, in the remaining nearly 90 per cent, of the mines these 
schemes had been foiimilaled on an ad Iior basis. Besides these schemes, 
which had been introduced voluntarily by managements, a number of 
training institutes and polytechnics were functioning in the country under 
the auspices of Ccntral/State Governments, where training was being 
imparted in different managerial and technical occupations. 

The trades or occupations in which training was being imparted were 
many and varied. These were the jobs of Mining Knginecr. Surveyor, 
Electrical Engineer, Mechanical Engiiurer. Mining Sirdar. Overman Sirdar, 
Mining Apprentice, Electrical Apprentice, Electtician, Shot Firer, Boiler 
Fireman, General Miner and even Loader. The duration of training 
for most of the jobs was two or three years. As regards payment during 
the period of training, it depended on the nature and importance of the 
job and ranged from Rs. 50 per month, in the case of Electrician and 
Surveyor, to Rs. 550 per month for Mining Engineer. With the exception 
of a very few units each in West Bengal and the Residual Group, nowhere 
employment was guarantc^ed on completion of training. 



CHAPTER III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 


The wage structure of the Cloal Mining Industry al the time of the 
present Survey had developed through a series of awards of Boards of 
Conciliation, Industrial Tribunals, etc., and was consecjucntly iiuiih more 
rational than when Shri S. R. Deshpande condiutcd his cmpiiry in 15)45. 
The lirst attempt towards rationalisation and standardisation of wage 
rates, etc., was made by a (Conciliation Board in 15)47. After a lapse of 
nearly nine years, i.c., in 15)5(), the wage stnutme w’as leviscd once again 
by the award of the All-India Industrial 'rril)unal ((Colliery Disputes) 
and the decisions of the Labour Appellate t ribunal on various appeals 
of workers and managements. Demands relating to emoluments, etc., of 
colliery workers were again examined by Shri Das Gupta, who was 
appointed as an .Arbitrator by mutual agreement in a tripartite conference 
of representatives of (Covernment of India and workeis’ and employers' 
organisations. I'he main developments in the wage siriuture in the 
inclustry since the enquiry of Shri Deshpande are discussed below : — 

In 15)45, when Shri Deshpande (onducted the emjuiry there was no 
unifoiniity in the rates of wages and allowances paid to workers in the 
different cetitres of the industry and at times even in the same centre. 
For instance, Shri Deshpande’s report shows that the average daily net 
earnings of underground Jfazri Mazdoors in the Jharia Coalfield were 
R(!. 0.80. as against Re. O.SLi in the Raniganj <<)allield, Re. 0.5)8 in (iiridih 
and Bokaio and as nuuh as Rs. 1.08 in the Punjab (Coalfields. Similarly, 
in the (Central Provimes. Bailing Mazdoors were earning Re. 0.11) a day 
in the Pench Valley but Re. 0.42 in the Ward ha Valley. In the Assam 
(Coallields there were Miscellaneous Mazdoors whose average dailv net 
earnings were as high as Rs. 1.51. In the matter of dcarne.ss allowance 
also there was no xmiformity. the .scale of paxinent being somewhat liberal 
in the railway collieries at Giridih and Bokaro (Bihar) and also in the 
coallields in Assam, but not so itx other <entres of the Industry. 

The award of the (Conciliation Board, which Ixecame effettive from 
May, 1947, for the first time fixed the minimum basic wage at Re. 0.50 
per day. It also fixed a scale of payment of dearness allowance which 
varied from 1.50 per cent, of basic wage in the case of tluxse getting up to 
Rs. 50 per month to 40 per cent, of bask wage, subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 67 per month, in the case of those getting between Rs. 100 and Rs. 300 
per month. 'I'he Board also recommended payment of bonus at the 
rate of one-third of the basic wage to workers and continuance of cash 
concessions and supply of free rice to workers and estimated their value 
to be Re. 0.37 per day. The next major change in the wage structure 
w.as introduced by the award of the .All Inciia Industrial Tribunal 
(Colliery Disputes) in May, 19.56. 'I'he 'Tribunal merged the ca.sh value 
of food concessions with basic wage and raised the minimum basic w'age 
to Re. 0.94 per day. It also cla.ssified all time rated employees, other 
than clerical and monthly-rated staff, into ten categories and fixed their 
emoluments. For the lowest paid time-rated einplocees the monthly 
emolument was fixed at Rs. (59.06 comprising Rs. 32.50 as basic wage and 
Rs. 36.56 as dearne.ss allowance. As regards piecc-r.ited workers, the 
'Tribunal held that standardisation in the sense of a uniform pattern was 
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not possible. However, it granted certain increases to the main categories 
of piece-rated workers, r.g., lM( k-Miners, I’lanmiers and Wagon Loaders. 
No change was recommended in regard to dearness allowance and the 
lecommcndations of the Board of Conciliation were endorsed. Two new 
features introduced by the Tribunal were payment of underground allow- 
ance at the rate of 12^ per cent, of basic ^vage and dilierential between 
the rates of wages of men and women doing similar work. Assessing 
the requirement of women workers on the basis of a smaller number of 
consumption units, the Tribunal reconirncndcd payment of 75 per cent, 
of wages payable to men doing similar work. 

Both employers and workers appealed to the I.abour Appellate 
'rribunal against various decisions of the rril:)nnal. Cajiiseciuently, the 
award was reviewed and a number of changes were made. I'he Labour 
Appellate tribunal did not consider it appropriate to treat bonus as a 
part of basic wage and held that it should be in addition to it. Hence, 
it raised the minimum basic wage from Re. 0.94 to Rs. LOO per day so 
that W'ith dearness allowance still at 150 per cent, of the basic wage the 
overall monthly emolument remained at Rs. ()9.0(). It recommended 
higher valuation of foodgrain and other concessions and directed intro- 
duction of a scheme of payment of a variable dearness allowance to serve 
as a cushion against future rise in prices. Another important change 
made by the Appellate tribunal was abolition of dillerentiation between 
men and women in matters of pay if deling similar work. 

(Certain demands were, however, again raised by employers and 
workers and it was decided in June, 1959, to refer them to Shri A. Das 
Gupta, ex-Mernbei', Labour Appellate Tribunal, for arbitration. Shri Das 
Gupta's Aw^ard was published on 50th December, 1959 and came into 
force one month later. It applied tc^ all collieries in the country except 
those situated in Assam and Andhra Pradesh. This awaid provided 
further benefits to colliery workers by w^ay of introduction of incremental 
pay scales for time-rated workers, other than monthly-paid, who had 
already been categorised into ten categories by the Mazumdar Tribunal. 
It also prescribed rates of payment for certain jobs like slacking, screening, 
truck loading, loading of soft and hard coke, etc. 

A Tripartite Wage Board for the Coal Mining Industry was set up 
by the Government in 1902 and the Board recommended grant of an 
interim relief of Re. 0.37 per day to all daily-rated (time-rated and piece- 
rated) workmen and of Rs. 9.75 per month to the monthly paid workmen 
with effect from 1st March, 1963. On representations from workers* 
organisations a second interim w^age increase of Re. 0.19 per day to the 
daily-rated workers and of Rs. 4.87 per month to the monthly-rated 
workmen was also recommended by the Board to be given with effect 
from 1-1-1965. Bc3th these recommendations were accepted by the Gc^vern- 
ment and orders were issued for their implementation. Ihe final recom- 
mendations of the Wage Board are, however, still awaited. 

3.1. Wage Revisions 

During the course of the present Survey, information relating to 
wage revisions affecting a majority of workers in the sampled mines since 
1956 w^as collected. The available data show^ that about 96 per cent, of 
the coal mines in the country reported such revisions and in almost all 
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of them wages of the workers had been revised only once.’*' Whereas in 
West Bengal all mines had effected wage revisions, the percentage of 
such units in Bihar and the Residual Group was about 95 and 90, 
respectively. 

Of the total wage revisions in the industry sime 195(3, a vast majority 
{i.e,y about OS'V,), liad been brought about in atcordaiue witli (he 
iVfazumdar Award as modified by the Labour Appellate Fribunal. The 
remaining few weic either in terms of the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission or of the Wage Board for C^oal Mining Industry which 
provided an interim relief to the workers with effect from 1st March, 
1963.* 

3.2. Pay Periods 

The data collected during the course of the present Survey show 
that workers were being paid wages either weekly or monthly. From 
the details given in Statement 3.1 it would be seen that week was the 
predominant pay period in the country as also in all the various C^entres 
of the Industry. 

Si atkment 3.1. 

Estimated Perceniasie Dislrihution of Workers Accor din^^ to Pay Periods 
in the Coal Mining Industry [June^ 1962) 


Ontrr 


1. Bihar 

(a) Large Mines 
{b) Small Mines 

2. West Benfjal 

{a) Large Mines 

[b) Small Mines 

3. Residual 

{a) Large Mines 
(b) Small Mines 

4. All-India . 

(a) Large Mines 
{b) Small Mines 


Estimated 
'J’otal No. of 

workerst in the 

Industry 

Percentage of Workers whose 
Pay Period was 

„ 

r 

Month 

Week 

2 

3 

4 

2,09,077 

14.5 

85 . 5 

1,29,981 

18.0 

82.0 

79,090 

8.8 

91.2 

1,33,270 

14.4 

85.6 

95,217 

11.4 

85.6 

38,053 

M.2 

85.8 

93,531 

21.7 

78.3 

80,016 

23.4 

76.6 

13,515 

! 1. t 

88.6 

4,35,878 

16.0 

84.0 

3,05,214 

18.3 

81.7 

1,30,664 

10.6 

89.4 


’•‘The recommendations of the Wage Board for interim relief It'oin l-3-H)(>3 liail not been imple- 
mented in most of the rases till May, 1903, when the present'Survey ended. Therefore, about 
96 per cent, of the Coal mines reported only one wage revision since I9.’)0. 

tCovercd under the \Iuies Act, 1932. Figures exclude unpaid workers. Their number 
was 613 in Bihar, 87 in W. Bengal and I in the Residual Group. 
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Weekly-paid cmploxees consLitiucd as inaJiy as 81 per cent, ol the 
total, at the all-Iridia level. Iheir proportion was the highest (about 
86%) in Bihar and West Bengal and the lowest (nearly 78%) in the 
Residual (iroup ol mines. In all the (Centres the peicentagc of weekly- 
paid employees was liigher among small mines. Large mines in the Resi- 
dual (iroup had the highest j^erceniage (alKnu 2!)) of monthly-rated 
workers. Cicncrally speaking, monthly payineiiis were made to clciical, 
administrative, technital and supervisory staff. 

3.3. Earnings 

During the course of the Survey, information relating to man days 
worked, and basic wages, dearness allowaiu e and other emoluments earned 
by workers during a pay period immediately preceding the specified date 
(/.c., June 30. 191)2), was collected from eacli of the sampled mines. The 
data relate to workers covered under the Mines Act. Since ‘Production 
Workers’ constituted the bulk of the working force, information fcjr this 
group was collected separately for men and women. Data relating to 
earnings of woi kers by c^cc upations weie, however, not collec ted as the 
Labour Bureau had already condiuted a detailed occupational w^agc 
survey in 1958-59. 

3.3.1. /v/rn7//g.s of Wll Workers' and "Production W'orkers* 

Based cm the results of the present Survey, the average daily earnings 
of a worker in the Coal Mining Industry have been estimated at Rs. 4.32 
during June, 1962. Centre-wise details appear in Statement 3.2. 

SrATEMENr 3.2 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in the Coal Mining 

Industry {June, 1962) 

(Tn Rupees) 


Production Workersf 


Ceiitrc 

.\U Workers* 

Men 



WomcT 

All Produ 
ction 
Workers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Bihar ...... 

4.30 

3.9(i 

3.42 

3.91 

{a) Large Mines .... 

1.41 

4. 12 

3.41: 

1.07 

{b) Small Mines .... 

4.12 

3.71 

3.40 

3.67 

2. West Bengal ..... 

4.31 

4.02 

3.23 

3.97 

id) T.arge Mines .... 

4 . 33 

1-.07 

3.21 

4.00 

{b) Small Mines .... 

4.2(i 

3 . 88 

3.38 

3.87 

3. Residual ..... 

4.35 

4.21 

4.11 

4.20 

{a) I.arge Mines .... 

4.43 

4.23 

4.11 

4,23 

[b) Small Mines .... 

3 . 92 

3.96 

3.99 

3.96 

f. All-India ..... 

4.32 

4.03 

3.43 

3.99 

(a) Large Mines .... 

4.39 

4.13 

3.45 

4.09 

(b) Small Mines .... 

4.14 

3.77 

3.40 

3.74 

’•‘Covered under the Mines .\et, 1952. 
tCovered under the Mines Act. 1952 and 

emjdoyed directly. 
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The wage rates in the Coal Mining Industry having been standardised 
on a country-wide basis, the average daily earnings were more or Jess 
the same in all the three C.entrcs. the variation being only to the extent 
of Re. 0.05. As would be seen from Statement 3.2, the dailv earnings 
of a worker were Rs. 4.30 in Bihar, Rs. 4.31 in West Bengal and Rs. 4.35 
in the Residual Ciroup of mines. It was also (^l)seived that average 
earnings of workers in small mines were invariably lower than of those 
employed in large units, in all the three C.cntres, as also at the all-India 
level. 

Taking only ‘Production Workers' into account, their overall average 
earnings were naturally lower, being Rs. 3.90, as compared to those of daily 
‘all workers'. This was so because of the impact of higher pay of mana- 
gerial, technical and administrative personnel on the earnings of ‘all 
workers’. This was the position in the vai ions Ce ntres as well, excepting 
in small mines in the Residual (iroiip. In small mines in tlie Residual 
Centre, while ‘Pioduction Workers’ earned Rs. 3.9() a day, the earnings 
of ‘all workers’ weie Rs. 3.92. I his small diflerciue was mainlv due to 
the fact that in two of the small mines all ‘Production Workeis’ were 
employed through (oniraclors and their earnings were relatively lower 
than those of ‘Production Workers' in olhei mines. Since earnings data 
in respect of ‘Production Workers’ were collected only for those who were 
employed direc t and those' in rc'spc'ct of all wc^i kers iiu Inch'd all types of 
employees, wh(*ther employed direct or through (contractors, the low 
figures (of ‘Production Workers' in the two mines in cjueslion pulled down 
the overall earnings of ‘all woikers’. 

Women ‘Production Workers' generally earned less than their male 
counterparts. In the Industry, as a whole, the average daily earnings 
of nuale and female ‘Production Workers' wtae Rs. 1.03 and Rs. 3.43, res- 
pectively, i.r., the earnings of women constituted a[)C)ut S5 pei cent of 
those of men. The reason for the lowca c'arnings of women wotkers was. 
probably, the light nature of jobs on wh.ich women were employed. The 
difference in thc‘ c'arnings of mem and wontt'n was more pronounced in 
large mines as compared to the small ones. 

3.3.2. Fnrfiiu^s of the Lowest paid 'Production ]VorI<ers' 

Data in respect of earnings of the lowest paid ‘Production Workers’ 
were collected separately. Such workcu's in the Coal ISIining Industry 
were generally employed as Mazdoors who performed a variety of jobs 
like Sterne dusting, spnuing, oiling, packing, white washing, welding, belt 
cleaiting, plant washing, hauling. I)ailing, fitting, stirveying and gas test- 
ing. Besides the general catc'gorv of .M azdoors . the' othei' locvest-paid occu- 
pations in the Industr\' >ver(’ those of sand loadc'r, safc'tv lamp cleaner, 
diesel loco cleaner, shale picker, tub repairer, lihalnsi and pit-head bath- 
room cleaner. I he average daily earnings of tlu' lowest-paid ‘Production 
Workers' vis-^a-xn's ‘all workers’ and all ‘Production Workers’ are set out 
in Statement 3.3. 

The average dailv earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers' 
in the Industry were Rs. ,3.4(>. i r., about S7 per cc'nt ol tiu' eaiaiings of 
all Product ic^n Workers’ and 80 per rent, of the earnings of ‘all w^orkers’. 

As in the case of all ‘Production Workers’, the lowest-paid ‘Prcxlucticm 
Workers' also had the highest eainings (Rs. 3.01) in the Residual Croup 
of mines. In Bihar, they w^re getting, on an average, Rs. 3.20 a dav 
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while in West Bengal, their average daily earnings amounted to Rs. 5.15. 
In keeping with ihe general pattern of higher earnings in large mines, 
the daily earnings of the lowest-paid "Production Workers’ in large units of 
the Industry were Rs. 3.*)7, as compared to Rs. in the small ones. 

Statement 3.3 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of the Lowest-paid Production Workers and Other 
in the Coal Mining Industry {June^ 1962) 

(In Rupees') 



Centre 


Av'erage D:\ily Earnings of 

Prodiic- Lowest- All 

tion Paid Pro- workers 

workers duction 

workers 


1 


2 

3 

4 

1. Bihar 



3.91 

3.20 

4.30 

(a^ Large Mines . 



4.07 

3.28 

4.41 

{b) Small Mines . 



3.67 

3.12 

4.12 

2. We^t Bengal 



3.97 

3.15 

4.31 

{a) I.argc Mines . 



4.00 

3.19 

4.33 

{b) Small Mines . 



3.87 

3.08 

4.26 

3. Residual 



4.20 

3.61 

4.35 

{«) Large Mines . 



4.23 

3.68 

4.43 

(h) Small Mines . 



3.9G 

3.38 

3.92 

4. All-India 



3.99 

3.46 

4.32 

(a) Large Mines . 

. 


4.09 

3 . 57 

4.39 

{b) Small Mines . 

• • 


3.74 

3.35 

4.84 


3.3.3. Eartiiiigs of Underground and Aboveground Workers'. 


As mentioned earlier, about i)8 per (cnt. of the dir<‘(lly employed 
‘Production Workeis’ in (he Inclusiiy Avore engaged in underground min- 
ing operations. During i]i(‘ (ourse ol* the Snrvex, data in respect of earn- 
ings of underground and al)ovegro.und ‘Production Workers’ were col- 
lected separately and are presented in Statement 3.1. 

In the country as a wliole, the average daily earnings of an under- 
ground production worker were Rs, ^1.13 as against Rs. 3.(i!) of those work- 
ing aboveground. In r)thei words, an underground w’oi ker earned about 
12 per cent, more than an aboveground worker. This w^as no account 
of the underground allowance admissible to underground workers under 
the Ma/umdar Award and retained by the Das Gupta ,\ward. As in the 
case of all other types of workers, the earnings of underground ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’ were the highest in the Residual Gr(mj> of mines (/.#?.,. 
Rs. 4.32) and everywhere such workers earned more in large mines than 
small ones. 
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Statement 3.4 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Aboveground and Underground Production 
Workers in the Coal Mining Industry, {June^ 1962) 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Estimated Earnings of the 
Production Workers Employed 

r ' 

Earnings 
of All 

Produc- Above 

tion ground 

Workers* 

Under- 

ground 

1 

2 3 

4 

1. Bihar .... 

3.91 3.6G 

4.03 

(a) Large Mines ..... 

4.07 3.81 

4.18 

{b) Small Mines ..... 

3.67 3.48 

3.79 

2. West Bengal ...... 

3.97 3.57 

4.14 

(a) Large Mines ..... 

4.00 3.52 

4.23 

(b) .Small Mines ..... 

3.87 3.77 

3.90 

3. Residual ..... 

4.20 3.94 

4.32 

{a) I arge Mines .... 

4.23 3 96 

4.36 

(/;) Sm.ill Mines ..... 

3.96 3.67 

4.04 

4. Alt~lndia . ..... 

3.99 3.69 

4.13 

{a) Large Mines ..... 

4.09 3.76 

4.24 

{b) Small Mines ..... 

3.74 3..")5 

3.84 

* Covered under the Mines Art, 1952. 



3..3.1. Ear ni tigs of Clerical atid W'atch 

atid Ward Staff. 


During- tlic course of the present .Survey, separate inforinalion was 
collected in respect of earnings, without break-up by components, of 
clerical employees and of persons belonging to the group ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services'. I he data ate presetited in Statement 5. .a. 


Statement 3.5 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward and Other 
Services in the Coal Mining Industry {June 1962^) 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Clerical and 
Rel.ated Workers 
(Including 
Super visor V' 
Staff) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 

1 

2 

3 

1. Bihar ...... 

6.30 

3.86 

(a) Large Mines . . . . 

e.68 

3.87 

(b) Small Mines . , . , 

5. .53 

3.81 
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Stateaient 3 . 5 — conld . 


1 





2 

3 

2. West Beiv^al 





G.09 

3.64 

(a) Large Mines 





6.13 

3.67 

(b) Small Mines 





5.98 

3.. 55 

3. Residual 





6.43 

3.63 

(a) l.arge Mines 





6.66 

3.6.5 

{b) Small Mines 





5.20 

3.37 

4. AlUlndia 





6.26 

3.73 

{a) T.aige Mines 





6.50 

3.74 

{b) Small Mines 

• 



• 

5 . 63 

3.65 


Ihc avcTai>c clail\ earnings of fli^icai and rtdated workeis (including 
supervisory) were Ks. at the all India level. As in other cases, their 

earnings wore the liighest in the Residual Clenlre. I:)eing Rs. I).13 per 
day, as eonipared to Ks. in Bihar and Ks. h.O!) in West Bengal, 

tveiywhere such tanployees eainc*d more in large mines than small ones. 
At the all-India level their earnings averaged Ks. (kaO a day in large 
mines and Rs. in small ones. A comparison of earnings of clerical 

and related woikeis with those of all ‘Prodtulion Workers’ and all workers 
given in Statement 3.1^ would show that earnings of clerical stall were 
considerably higher. 

As rc’gaicls the earnings of [persons engaged on watch and ward and 
other services, tlie results show that they weie on an average, Ks. 3.73 
per day in the Industrv, as a whole. I hc'v varied onlv slightlv from 
(>ntre to (Centre and ranged from Ks. 3. (>3 in the Residual Group to 
Rs. 3.S(') in Bihar. The clitference in the earnings of tliese workers in 
largo and small mines was also not much, the respective! ligures being 
Rs. 3.74 and Rs. .S.tio a day in the Industry, as a whole. Everywhere 
their earnings were lower than those of all “Production Workers”. But 
they were higher than those of thcr lowest-paid ‘Productiem Workers’ in 
all but the Residual Ciroup of mines. 

3.4. Components of Earnings 

A study cjf the break-u|) of the earnings data shows that basic wages 
and dearness allowance constituted the dominant components of the 
total earnings and oilua* allowances constitutc*cl onlv a mincer element. 
I he details aie given in Statement 3.(). 

3.4 . 1 . Basic Ea rnlngs : 

Basic eainings. /.r., the basic wages and deaincss allowance, or con- 
solidated wages, accounted for as much as 91.7 per cent, of the total 
earnings of workers in the Tndu.stry. as a whole. It was also observed in 
the course of the Survey, that except in the Residual Centre, the pro- 
portion of consc>lidat(.‘d wages basic wage plus D.A.) to total earnings 
was always higher in small mines than in the large ones. 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings by components of Workers in the Coal Mining Industry {June, 1962 ) 
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Indlccitcs that the expenditure was less than Re. O’ 003 per iii.,n-day worked. 
otl:— Figures within brackets are percentages to the total in column II. 



Statement 3.6 — contd . 
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In accordance with the Award of the All-India Industrial Tribunal 
(Colliery Disputes), as niodified by ilie decision of ihe Labour Appellate 
Tribunal, all the coal mines sinvexed were found to be payinf>‘ a separate 
dearness allowance to tlieir employees getting up to Rs. 300 ])cr iiionlh. 
The dcainess allowance which was being paid (onsisted of two parts. 
I'he first parr, called the [)rimar\ [>ari, was being paid as a percentage 
of basic wage and the rale varied according to wage groups, with a 
minimum fixed for each group. The rates were as follows : — 


Basic Wage per Month 

Deanicss 
Allowance 
as a Percen- 
tage of Basic 
Wage 

Minimum 

Up to Rs. 30 ...... 

150‘;„ 

Nil. 

Rs. 31 to Rs. 50 'r 


Rs. 45 

Rs, 51 to Rs. 100 

Gbrp;,, 

Rs. 50 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 300 


Rs. fi7 


'Lite second part, introduced by the Labour Appellate' rribunal, was 
known as the X'ariablc Dearness Allowance and it tvas linked with the 
All-India Average (Consumer Price Index \ umber ((^eneial) (base PJIO — 
100). Such a paNuient was recomnu'ndcxl l)\ the Laboin Aj)pellate Iri- 
bunal (L.yV. l .) not only to pro\ide an automatic cushion against any 
sulistanlial rise in the cost of living in fuiine hut also as a suhsiitule 
for the cash and food concc'ssions abolished b) llu* earlier Mazumdai 
Aw^ard. Deciding that for the pinposes of lulure dearness allowance the 
wage structure should be pegged to the General Index Number lOli"* 
(1940 -d 00) the L.A. L. had laicl down as follows: “II the' average of the 
monthly figures of the Alfindia Aserage C’onsumer Price Index Num- 
bers (General) (base 1919 100) for each half \ear* from January to 

June and from July tc^ Decciuber c^f each calendar year should rise hv 
more than 10 points over 102. the deanicss alloAvance for the siiccceding 
lialf year shall be raised by a flat amcjiint of Rs. I-l 1-0 pe r* month for all, 
for each of such rises of 10 pc^iius. Likewise, if the average of the 
monthly figures of the All-India General Index Niimhet falls l>v mcjre 
than 10 points after it has risen as afcjrcsaicf there shall he a leduciic^n 
of Rs. 4-14-0 per month fcjr* eacli drop cjf 10 perints, but ncH if below' 

102.'Xt)- 

The above two components of dearness allowance were applicable, 
to both, time-rated as well as piece-rated workers. During June, I9()2 
the rate at which varial)lc dc*arncss allowance w^as payable w^as annas 6 
(Re. 0.37) per- day. In the case of piece-rated w'oikeis. the percentage 
component of dearness allowance was interpreted in the light of para IT) 
of Issue No. 1 of tlie Aihitration Award of Shri A. Das (iupta, whicli 
provided that if due to increased output of a piece-rated worker there is 
a change of his basic wage from one group to another, tlien the dearness 


^ This was the average for the first seven months of the year Ulafi. 

t'Decision of the I.abour Appellate "IVibiinal of Imlia in the Collit^rics Appeals* — p. 43. 
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allowance should continue to he cakulalcd at the same perccntaoc which 
his novinal output would have attracted and the luwv perrentaf^e o£ the 
Iiigher w’at»e t^ioup would not come into play. 

3.1.2. Production. I hircntivr Bonus 

1 he results ol tiie piesent Survey levc^al that only about 7 per cent, 
ol the coal mines in the eountr), all ol tiurn largc-si/ed about 21 

per cent, of all the units in Residual Cdoup, 7 pen' cent, in West Bengal 
and 1 per cent, in liihar), had intioduced some schemes for the payment 
of piodiic tion /iiic entive boinis to their employees. Apart fiom workers 
directly connected witli pLodiution processes such as, coal cutlers, tub- 
loaders. trammers, dressers, mining sirdars, overmen, shot-firers and haulage 
niazdjjors, in some oC the mines, administrative, clerical and supervisory 
stall I'or labour reciuiied through Coalfields Recruiting Organisation were 
alsc) entitled to receive pi oduc tion /inc can ive bonus as tliey wore the 
persons wdio were supposed to play an im|)oriant role in increasing pro 
duction. The schcines were nowhere' applicable to all workers. Vhc 
ncniiis fixed and rales of |>a\ment wc ic' found to vary from unit to unit. 

During )unca 1962 the* average* daih earnings of workers on account 
of this component were only Re. ().()!, consiituling an insignificant pro- 
pc:)ition of total eainings. 

3.1.3. Xight Sliijl AUouuuk c. 

riiere was a solitary instance* of a huge mine in the Residual Gic^up 
where a night-shift allowance was being ])aicl. (.)nly clioudiidars, whenever 
emjiloycd on night duty, were entitled to it. The rate of pa)ment was 
Re. O.aO per week, f’or this (ibvious reason the share of this component 
in total earnings has not been ieflc*ctc*d. 

3.1.1. House Kent Alloicancc 

CJidy about () per cent, of the coal mines in the country, comprising 
ic:)ughly 5, 6 and tS per cent, of the units in West Bengal, Bihar and the 
Residual (iroup, respectively, reported paxmcnl of house rent allow^anc^c. 
At the all-India level, this allowance was being j)aicl in about 16 per 
cent, of the large mines and only a very small percentage* of the small 
ones. The benefit <.)f liouse rent allowance was restricted to a selected 
few. In most of the* cases this allowance was payable to senior mana- 
gerial, administratixe*, technical and supervisory staff. However, in some 
c:)£ the units, weigh bridge clerks and monthly-rated employees getting 
less than JG. 100 per month were beirrg j>aid house rent allowance. Such 
an allowance was being paid generally at the discretion of the marrage- 
ments and the rate of irayrnent varied widely, that is from Rs. S p.m. in 
the case of weigh bridge clerks to Rs. 200 p.m. in the case of senior tech- 
nical ofliceis. In some of the mines house rent allow^ance was paid on 
a percentage basis, the rate being 7 per c:ent. of the basic pay. As the 
practice of paying house rent allowance w^as not widespread, the contri- 
l^ution of this allowance to total average daily earnings is negligible. 

3.1.0. 'Pransfx)) t or Conveyance Alloicancc 

In formation collected during the Survey shows that transport or 
conveyance allow^ance was beirrg paid to certain cmplcjvees in abc^mt 16 
per cent, of the mines, consisting of nearly 3(3 per cent, of the large and 

*i.e, 2 per ccat. 
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8 per cent, of the small units in the country. Whereas in West Bcnji^al 
and the Residual (iroup ihi* peicentage ul miius paying transport or 
conveyance allowance was about 17 each, for Jiihar (Iu‘ < oriespondin^ 
figure was alrout H percent. Such an allowaiuc ^vas being paid in the 
form of car allowance, motor evde allowaiut' or (vde allowance and 
only to some limited <^ategoiies of em|)lov<'(s. (!;ir allowaiue \vas admissi- 
ble to Managers, Assistant Managers, ('hief Idrgineers, (llrief Medical 
Ofheers and other serrior oflicials getting not less than Rs. VoO as basic' 
pay. The rate of payment variecl from Rs. oO to Rs. 2^0 ])ei morrth. 
In a number of cases no (onditioirs were attached, while in others 
it was necessary for the peisorr to own a car and us(‘ it regularly. Account- 
ants, Medical OHtcers, Kirginecrs and Labour Welfare Oflicers, etc., ^vcrc 
entitled to motor cycle allo^vance at the rate* \ar\ing from Rs. 13 })er 
month to Rs. 50 j)er month. (Ivdc* allowaruc* Avas b(*ing |>aid in some 
of the mines to Sarritaiy Inspectors, Accountants, (llerks and also Medical 
and Welfare OHicers. d’he amount paid \aiied fionr Rs. 3 to Rs. 15 
per mc^uith. Howc'ver, the commorr rate was Rs. 10 |)er month. As tlx^ 
practice of paying transport or convex airce allowance was irot widedv 
[)revaleitt in the lirdustr v aird th(‘ beirc‘Iic iar ics we re too lew it accounts 
for arr irrsignilicant proporlioir of the total dail\ t*arirings of workers. 

3 . 4 . 0 . (h)erlime Pay 

According to the (iirdirrgs of the* preserrt Survev. overlirrrc* work xvas 
not a regrdar feature* iir the Loal Miirirrg lndrislr\ and hence this ( orn- 
[)orrent was rrol redccled irr earrrirrgs to airs appic'ciable extent. Orr 
an aver age, it anrouirted to oirlv Rc*. 0.0!) per clay < orrst ilut iirg a ver v 
negligible proportiorr of the* total clailv carirings 

Ik4.7. At tendance Bonus 

Irr accordarree witli the Coal Mines liorriis Sclu'urc*, franred b\ the* 
Cioverrrmeirl c^f India in terms of the* Coal Mines Pr'ovideni Krrrrd arrd 
Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, all coal mines in the country were found to 
be paving a cjuarierlx attc-ndaire c* borrus to their iMrrj)lo\ees gc'tiing irj^ 
to Rs. 300 |)cr month as l)asic wages. Howexer. as allc‘rrdanc e* bonus 
Avas paid on a cprarterlv basis, it is not redeeted in Statenrent 3.(i as a 
(omponerrt of earnings during June. I9(i2. 

.3.4.8. Foodgrai ns Conressiofis 

The pr actice of sup))l\irrg foodgr airrs. e tc ., at correession rates, which 
Avas widely prevalc*nt at the time of Shri Deshparrde’s rnf|uiiv, wa*' fornrd 
to be almost rroir existerrt Aviren the |)ie‘serri Sur vex Avas conducted. This 
is obviously due to reconrrrreirdatiorr of the Ma/urridar I iilrurral for the 
abolition of such arr arrairgcarrc-nl as it felt that it Avas a war lirire? mea- 
sure arrd there was no spc'cial rc'asoir Avhv tire irranagerrrc'Uts '-hoidd Ire* 
saddled with such a resportsibilil v. The preserrt Sut'x^ev shoAvs that orrlv 
a very insigrrific ant per centage* of the irrirres iir entir e country Avere still 
supplying foodgrains at concession rates. The practice was altogether non- 
existerrt in c'oHierics in West Bengal and in large* mirres irr Bihar* arrd 
small ones in the Residual Group. Only a fcAv sirrall urrits irr Bihar, and 
soirre large* orrc's irr the* R(*sidual Cerrtre*. wc*rc* still giAirrg sonre* food- 
grain concessions to Avor'kers. the total c'arnirrgs on actouut of Avhich. at 


* 0.5. 
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the nll-India level, work out to Re. 0.01 only, constituting a negligible 
proponicni ol’ the average' daily coamings. 

;k4.0. Other Concessions in hi?id 

riie Survey results show that workers in coal mines in Bihar and 
West Bt’Ugal were not enjoying any concessions in kind. It was only in 
a huge mine in tin Residual Group that coal was being supplied free to 
workers. As a component of earnings this item was, thus, insignificant. 

"kl.lO. Other Cash Allowances 

rile most prominent among other rash allcnvames being paid in 
coal mines in the* (oiinlrv was underground allowance. All the mines 
where underground work was being done? (/.c., about weie paying 

lliis allowance to their nndergrouncl workers. The rate of payment was 
ihe same as fixed by the Ma/umdar Award, 12i per cent, of the 

basic wages for all (ategories of weirkers subject to a maximum of Rs. 12 
per month. I his allowance was available not only to workers who worked 
underground but alse) to workers going clown in inclines as well as to 
those whose normal work was both on tlie surface and underground. 
Next in importance was load and lift allowance wliich was reported in 
about 22 per cent, of the mines in the country, comprising about 4(> per 
cent, each of the units in West Bengal and Residual Group but only 
7 per cent, of those in Bihar. In the country as a whole, this allowance 
was facing paid in about .'If) per cent, of the large coal mines as against 
17 per c:en(. of the small ones. The allowance was permissible for miners 
and loaders. The rates of payment varied according to the si/e of the 
tub: for a tub of cubic bet capacity the rates were the same as reciorii- 
mendecl by the Ma/umdar Tribunal. The rates varied from Re. 0.08 
basic and Re. 0.11 I). A. for a distance ranging from feet to 100 feet 
to Re. 0.42 basic and Re. 0.55 D.A. for distances between 151 and 200 
feet. f\)r every 50 feet beyond 200 feet an additional Re*. 0.25 basic 
with corresponding D.A. was payable. 

Roughly 8 per cent, of the coal mines, almost all of them lcx:atecl 
in the Residual Gioup and West Bengal, reported payment of a tub 
pushing allowance. This allowance was payable tc^ loadeis when they 
had to push empty tubs bevond a distance of 100 feet. The rate of 
payment was a consolidated amc^unt of Re. 0.0(> per tub c^f ;U) cubic 
feet for a distance of eve rv 100 feet or a j^ail therec^f. 

Nearly 18 per cent, of the coal mines had a system of paying servant 
allowance to managerial and technical or supervisory staff. In about 
(> per cent, of tfie mines, trained first-aiders were being paid a first-aid 
allcwance. 

Apart from those allowances discussed above, there were various 
other allowances in existence in the Coal Mining Industry but the propor- 
tion of units paying them was very small and only a few employees were 
entitled to receive tliem. Payments on account of all these cash allowances 
c:omprised only 6.3 per cent, of the average daily earnings of workers in 
(oal mines in Bihar and 5.3 in West Bengal and the Residual Group. In 
the country as a whole. Re. 0.25 a day were attributable to all these other 
(ash allowances which a(c(3unted for 5.8 per cent, of the average daily 
earnings. 
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3.5. Profit and Annual Bonuses, etc. 

Details of x arious bonuses [>aid to I lie workers in the Industrx' arc 
briefly discussed below : 

(i) Profit-sharing Bonus 

During the course of the present Survey, no scheme of profit-sharing 
bonus was found operating in any of the (oal mines surveyed. 

(ii) Annual Bonus 

Schemes for the payment of annual or year-end bonus to employees 
existed in only about 4 per rent, of the (oal mines in the country, com- 
prising nearly 11 per (ent. of the huge and a few small units. A centre- 
wise break-up shows that whereas in the Residual Group managements 
of about 18 per cent, of the mines were paying annual bonus, in Bihar 
and West Bengal the corresponding percentages were only about 3 and 2, 
respectively. Roughly 5f) per cent, of the units, paying vear-end bonus, 
had regular schemes for the purpose, while in the rest, payments weie 
made on an ad line basis. In nearlv <S1 per tent of the mines paxing 
annual bonus the schemes were framed and introduced bv the manage- 
ments themselves. In the remaining units, bonus xvas being paid as a 
result of agreements with workers. 

The rate of payment, xvhich varied from unit to uni(, ranged betxveen 
one and four months’ basic or full pay. As regards coverage, only 
managerial, or managerial, technical and supervisory staff xvene entitled 
to payment of annual bonus. In some cases, all those getting more than 
Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 p.m, as basic pay xvere being paid year-end bonus. 

(iii) Festival Bonus 

I.ike profit-sharing bonus, the practice of paying festival bonus also 
was altogether non-existent in the Coal Mining Indusiry. 

(iv) Other Bonuses 

Other bonuses in this Industry xvere of txvo kinds -iuz., half-vearly 
and (id h()(\ While Indf-yeaily bonus xvas being [)aid in nearly 5 per tent, 
of all mines the system of paving ad hex bonus was repc^ried i?i onlx" 
three large mines in Bihar. Units paying half-yearly bonus xx-ere situated 
eitlier in Bihar or West Bengal and about 71 per cent, of them xxxne 
having regular schemes. The schemes of half-vearly bonus payment xvere 
introduced at managements’ discretion in about 85 per cent, of the mines 
paying this bonus: in the rest of the units, they came into force* by virtue 
of mutual agreements betxveen emplovers and emplovees. In all these 
mines the beneficiaries xvere officers only. There xvas no uniformitx with 
regard tc^ rate of payment, but, gencTally, one* month’s basic pax xvas 
allowed as a half-yearly bonus. In one small mine in Bihar, this bonus 
xvas being paid at a flat rate varying from Rs. 1,500 in the case of Agent- 
r//?//-Manager of the mine to Rs. (iOO for tlie Assi^^tant Manager. The 
condition attached for bc^nus payment xvas that there should be no 
accidents in the mine during the period tc^ xvhich bonus related. In a 
large mine in Bihar, it xvas obserxed that the rate of half xearlv bonus 
varied from individual to individual and xvas kept strictly confidential. 
The conditions attached to ]>ayment of half-yearlv bonus xvere left 
to management's discretion in a number of cases, xvhile in sexme others. 


7—2 DLBS/66 
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good and efficient work during the six-month period was the reckoning 
factor. Like annual bonus, half-yearly bonus in coal mines was also being 
paid only to officers. 

Of the three large mines in Bihar paving ad hoc bc^nus, in one it 
was payable to all those whose basic pay was more than Rs. 400 per 
month, but in the other two units, the pay limit was only Rs. 300 per 
month. The condition attached to payment w^as common to all the three 
units, namely, that the officer concerned must have been on the Com- 
pany’s rolls from 1st xApril to 31st March of the bonus year. The rate 
at which ad hoc bonus was being paid was also the same in all the 
three mines, being 182 per cent, of the officer’s basic pay at the close of 
the bonus year. 

3.(). Fines and Deductions 

The Survey results show^ that the practice of imposing fines was 
almost non-existent in the Coal Mining Industry. Of the mines surveyed, 
only tw^o large units in the Residual Group were imposing fines. Fines 
registers wxrc being maintained in both tfiesc units. Dcductic^ns were, 
how'ever, being macle in about 8 per cent, of the mines in the c:ountry 
made up of, roughly, T), and 14 per cent, of the units in West Bengal, 
Bihar and the Residual (b'oup, icspec t ivcl\ . Dccluctions w^ere everywdiere 
in conformity with the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act and 
proper registers for the purpose were being inainiained. 

3.7. Control over Payment of Wagers to Contract Labour 

Though it is not obligatory for managements to exercise control over 
payment of wages to contract labour, it was found during the course of 
the Survey, that of the mines employing contract labour (about 22%) stub 
a control was being exercised in about 72 per cent, consisting of all 
units in the Residual Group, about 68 per cent, in Bihar and nearly 
r>9 per cent, in West Bengal. In incest of the cases payment to contract 
labour w^as being made in the presence of the Laboiir/Welfare Officer 
of the unit or some other official of the management who certified that 
payments had been made correctly. In some of the mines, the practice 
was that pay sheets in lospect of contrac t labour wx*re prepared or checked 
l)y the management’s staff and then, at the time of disbursement also, a 
representative of the management w\as present. G.c^mplaints about short 
payments, if any, wxmc also looked into by some of the managements and 
suitable action w\as taken. 



CHAPTER IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


1.1. Shifts 

The survey results show that three shift working was most common 
in coal mines in the country. At the time of the Surscy as many as 
(i9 per cent, of the units were working three shifts a day. West Bengal 
had the highest percentage (86) of mines working (hrec shifts. In fact 
in this (Centre all the large mines woiked round the clock. Mines belong- 
ing to the Residual Group were next in the order where nearly 79 per cent, 
of them worked three shifts, whereas in Bihar, the corresponding ligurc 
was about 59 per cent. In quite a number of mines working three 
shifts there was overlapping of shifts. Only about 15 per cent, of the 
coal mines in the country were running double shifts, and the remaining 
nearly 16 per cent, of the units worked only one shift. Details are set out 
in statement 4.1. 


Statement 1 . 1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Coal Mines According to Number 

of Shifts Worked, etc. 

(l%2-63) 


Centre 


Number of 
mines 

Percentage of mines having 

Percen- 

tage 

One shift 

4\m) shifts 

Three shifts 

mines 

having 

night 

shift 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Bihar 


4(35 

20. (i 

20.0 

59.4 

()7.() 

(a) Large Mines . 


91 

4.2 

8.3 

87.5 

91.7 

(b) Small Mines . 


374 

21.() 

22.8 

52 . 6 

61.0 

2. West Bengal 


206 

8.4 

5 . () 

86.0 

57. 1 

(a) Large Mines . 


74 


... 

100.0 

90.0 

(b) Small Mines . 


132 

*13.0 

8.7 

78.3 

39.1 

3. Residual 


87 

ll.O 

9.7 

79.3 

79.3 

(a) Large Mines . 


44 

— 

8.3 

!)1 .7 

91.7 

{b) Small Mines . 


43 

22.2 

11.1 

(i6.7 

66 . 7 

4. All-India 


758 

16.1 

11.9 

t>9 . 0 

65.8 

(a) Large Mines , 


209 

1.8 

5.4 

92,8 

91.1 

(b) Small Mines . 


549 

21.6 

18.5 

59.9 

56.2 
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Night shilt* was being worked in about two-thirds of all iiiines in 
the country. Normally it is assumed that a three-shift-working mine 
would have a night shift. But it was observed that in some of the cases 
it was not so. The reason was tJiat the shift timings overlapped in 
such a way that none of the three-shifts could cjualify for being called 
a night shift. On the other hand, there weie instances where a mine 
worked only two shifts and one of them was a night shift*. The percentage 
of night-shift-working mines was the highest (abotit 79) in the Residual 
Group and the lowest (nearly 57) in West Bengal. In Bihar, about 
67 per cent, of the coal mines worked during the night. Almost all night- 
shift-working mines had a regular svstem of transfeiring workers from 
tlay shift to night shift and vi( c xu'rsn, and I he period after which this 
change-over was effected was a week in all the cases. 

4.2. Hours of Work 

When Shri Deshpandc conducted his eiujuiry, the permissible limit 
of daily hours of work under the Mines Act, 192‘k which was in force 
at that time, was nine for underground workers and ten for surface 
workers. He, however, found that in 74 out of the 176 sampled coal 
mines, where underground \\()rk was carried on (/.e., in about 42‘,\^,), 
the hours of work were eight only in spite of the permissible limit of 
nine. Similarly, for surface w:ork although a 10 hour day w:\s allowed 
under the Act, 115 out of 198 mines (or about 58%), worked for only 
eight hours a day, and 61 out of 198 (or about 80%), for nine hours 
a day. Fixing the limit of weekly hours of work at 48, the Mines Act, 
1952 reduced the daily hours of work for surface and underground w^orkers 
to eight and nine, respectively. 

Data collected during the* picsent Survey show that about 78 per 
cent, of the coal mines in the country carried an underground work and 
the hours of work for underground workers were ever\ where 8 per day 
and 48 per week. For surface workers also, the hours of work were not 
more than 8 per day in any of the mines surveyed, although the Mines 
Act allc^ws a 9-hour day for such workers. In fact in c:)nly 4.4 per cent, 
of the large mines in Bihar hours of work were less than 8 per day. 
Everywhere else the daily hours of work were only 8. Thus at the all- 
India level 99.5 per cent, of tlie mines had an 8 hour day for surface 
workers. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this Report, c^nly about 11 per cent, of 
‘Producticjn Workers’ in the Industry were employed through contractors. 
It was found during the Survey that such workers were recruited to put 
in the same number of hours of w^ork as direct labour in the concerned 
mines. Night shifts, wherever worked, were invariably of 8 hours. 

As regards the practice prevailing at the time of the present Survey 
in respect of spread-over and rest intervals in the coal mines, the data 
collected appear in Statements 4.2 and 4.8. Since in mines doing under- 
grcjund work, the duration of spread-over was uniformly 8 hours and no 
rest interval was being given at all tc^ undci ground workers, the break- 
up is given only in respect of surface workers. 


*For the purpf^sc of (he Survey, a night shift was treated as one whose majority of working 
hours fell between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 



Statement 4.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Coal Mines According to Duration oj Spread-over (1962-63) 
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(^) Small Minc5 . 549 97.0 36.1 l.l 9.2 51.6 
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As mentioned above, underground workers were not allowed any rest 
interval and hence the spread-over in their case was equal to the hours 
of work, i.e., 8 hours. It was observed that because of the arduous nalure 
of work, underground workers, majority of whom were piece-rated, did 
not work continuously for eight hours and took rest intermittently for 
short intervals. Underground workers in some of the mines were also 
able to take rest during and for some time after the process of blasting. 
The Mines Act specifically provides that no surface worker should be 
allowed to work continuously for more than five hours unless he is allowed 
a rest interval of at least half an hour. However, it was found that no 
rest interval was being given to surface workers in about 44 per cent, of 
the mines with the result that the spread-over was equal to eight hours. 
The percentage of mines where surface workers had no rest interval is 
estimated to be 53 in West Bengal, nearly 42 in Bihar and about 34 in 
the Residual Group. The percentage of mines where surface workers 
had a 2-hour break for rest, and where, consequently, the spread-over was 
equal to 10 hours, was also about 44. These consisted of about 18 per 
cent, of the units in Bihar, nearly 41 per cent, in West Bengal and roughly 
31 f>er cent, in the Residual (iroup. About 9 per cent, of all coal mines 
in the country reported a one-hour rest interval and a 9-hour spread-over 
for their surface workers. In the remaining nearly .3 per cent, of the 
mines, the duration of spread-over was hours, or 1 1 hours, or 12 hours, 
depending upon the period of rest inlerval, /.c., \ hour, 3 hours or 4 hours. 
It would thus be seen that the provisions of the Mines Act. 1952, that 
the spread-over should not exceed 8 hours in the case of underground 
work and 12 hours for work aboveground were universally respected. 

4.3. Ck>nservancy 

On the question of conservancy and sanitation Shri Deshpandc had 
reported in 1946 that in all the coalfields visited, no provision had been 
made for any sanitary arrangements underground, and generally speaking, 
both in Jharia and Raniganj no sanitary arrangements had been provided 
on the surface. In the Central Provinces, however, such arrangements 
were found to have been made in a few cases but they were generally 
inadequate. 

The Mines Act, 1952 has made it obligatory for every mine to main- 
tain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of workers, 
separately for men and women, and has laid down the specific scale and 
standards of such arrangements. On the basis of the information gathered 
in the course of the present Survey, it is estimated that in 1962-63 about 
92 and 63 per cent, of the coal mines in the country as a whole, had 
provided latrines and urinals, respectively. The following Statement 
^4.4), which gives details relating to conservancy arrangements existing 
in coal mines, may be of interest in this connection. 

It will be seen from the Statement that about 97 per cent, of the coal 
mines in West Bengal had provided latrines as against nearly 90 per cent, 
is in Bihar and 89 per cent, in the Residual Group. The compliance was 
cent, per cent, in large mines. Separate information about number of 
mines providing latrines underground and on the surface is not available. 
However, on the basis of general observations made by the field staff, it 
can be stated that wherever latrines had been provided underground thev 
generally remained unused as workers preferred the nearby disused 
galleries to the latrines which, in the absence of adeejnate arrangements 
for immediate cleaning, remained stinking. 
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The arrangements made were generally of old type as about 
three-fifths of the mines, consisting of nearly 39 per cent, of the large and 
69 per cent, of small ones, had provided latrines of dry type bore-hole or 
dry type pan, or both. The proportion of mines where latrines were of 
water-borne sewer or water-borne septic tank type was only about 20 per 
cent, at the all-India level. In about 14 per cent, of the coal mines pro- 
viding latrines, tlie same were of two types, i,e,, some of the latrines were 
in the form of dry type pans and others were of the water-borne septic 
tank type. In the rest of the mines (about 6%), some other arrangements, 

dry type without pans, had been made. 

Construction of latrines was, almost everywhere of the permanent 
type. The floors of latrines were impervious in roughly 89 per cent, of 
the mines having them, whereas latrine walls had been plastered or tarred 
and made impervious in almost all cases. As regards screening arrange- 
ments, they were found to be adequate in as many as about 98 per cent, 
of the mines having latrines. The few defaulting units were small size 
mines in the Residual Group and West Bengal. It was observed tfiat 
only about 31 per cent, of the mines, comprising nearly 57 per cent, of 
the large and only one-fifth of the small units had provided water taps 
in or near the latrines. 

The Survey has also revealed that whereas about 80 per cent, of the 
mines having latrines employed women workers, not all of them had 
provided separate latrines for their women employees. About 10 per cent, 
of these mines were reported to have not observed the law in this 
regard. 

As shown by Statement 4.4, urinals existed in about 63 per rent of 
the coal mines in the country, comprising about 68 per cent, of the mines 
in Bihar, 60 per cent, in West Bengal and only 46 per cent, in the Residual 
Group. Urinals in approximately 95 per cent, of the mines having them 
had been properly screened to provide privacy. The defaulting units 
were located in Bihar and West Bengal. lake latrines, urinals were also 
almost everywhere, of permanent construction, and, excepting a few mines 
(only about 3%), in all others the urinal walls had either been plastered 
or tarred. However, the floors were not found to be impervious in only 
about 15 per cent, of the coal mines providing this facility. 

About 86 per cent, of the coal mines, having urinals, employed women 
but separate arrangements for them had been made only in about 
three-fourths of such mines. 

From such information regarding urinals underground as is available, 
it appears that the necessity of constructing urinals underground had 
not generally been felt by the managements. Workers generally used 
galleries and dark areas for the purpose. 

4.4, Leave and Holidays 

At the time of Shri Deshpande's enquiry the practice of granting 
leave with pay to employees was not very popular in coal mines. Sinre 
then, however, there has been considerable improvement in this direction. 
The Mines Act, which was passed in 1952, provides for the grant of 
only annual leave (earned leave) with pay to mine workers but either as 
a result of convention or as a consequence of agreements or adjudication 
awards the system of granting various types of leave and holidays with 

8—2 D LBS/66 
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pay has now come into vogue in a large number of coal mines in the 
country. 'I'he following Statement 4.5 based on the data collected during 
the present Survey, shows the prevailing practice in regard to granting of 
leave and holidays with pay in coal mines in the country. 

1.^.1. Earned Leax'e 

From Shri Deshpande's report, it would appear that there was no 
system of granting leave with pay to daily-rated or piece-rated workers in 
any of the collieries covered in the Jharia coalfield. Labour -employed 
by the Railway collieries was, however, entitled to leave on average pay 
after putting in not less than three years’ service. The present Survey 
has revealed that all coal mines in the country were granting earned leave 
with pay to their employees. They were, generally, following the provi 
sions of the Mines Act, 1952 in regard to period of leave, (jualifying con 
ditions, rate of payment, etc. In order to obtain a precise picture of 
the extent of benefit actually enjoyed by workers, statistics were collected 
about the number of workers who availed of leave during 1961 and the 
extent of leave enjoyed by them. Statement 4.6 shows the estimated 
average daily number of workers employed in the Industry in 1961 and 
the number of workers who enjoyed leave according to the number of 
days availed. 

It has been estimated that about 64 per cent, of the workers in the 
Industry, as a whole, availed of earned leave during 1961. The propor- 
tion of workers who enjoyed leave varied from about 61 per cent, in 
Bihar to nearly 74 per cent, in the Residual Group of mines. The cor- 
responding figure for West Bengal was about 62 per cent. It was found 
that everywhere the percentage of workers who availed of earned leave 
was lower in small mines as compared to the large ones. At the all-India 
level, about 74 per cent, of the workers in large coal mines availed of 
earned leave as against only about 41 per cent, of tho.se employed in small 
units. 

Of those who availed of leave during 1961, about 41 per cent, took 
it for a period of 11 to 15 days and 28 per cent, for 16 to 20 days. Those 
taking leave up to 10 days formed about 17 per cent, of the total. Roughly 
11 per cent, of the employees remained on leave for a duration of over 
20 and up to 30 days, while rest of the workers enjoyed earned leave for 
over 30 days during the year. 

4.4.2. Casual T^eave 

The practice of giving casual leave to the workers was not common 
in the Coal Mining Industry. The Survey shows that only about one-fifth 
of all mines, i.e., nearly 39 per cent, of the large and 12.6 per cent, of small 
ones,* were allowing this leave. In the three Centres of the Industry 
there were considerable variations in the proportion of mines providing 
casual leave facility. In the Residual Group about 68 per cent, of the 
coal mines were granting casual leave to their employees as against only 
about 17 per cent, in Bihar and 6 per cent, in West Bengal. The reason 
for the high percentage of such units in the Residual Group was, that 
they comprised a high proportion of public sector mines, which were 
generally governed by leave rules applicable to Central Government 
employees. 


•Reference Statement 4.5, 






Statement 4.6 

Estimated ^''timber of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay in the Coal Mining Industry {During 1961) 
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Wi^aige Mines 67,288 49,914 74.2 4.1 10.3 37.0 31.0 

W Small Mmes 11,307 7,987 70.6 4,7 17.2 32.7 36.2 

I. AU-Indut: 3,73,885 2,39,581 64.1 4.6 12.7 41.2 28.0 

(«) Large Mines . 2,62,063 1,94,069 74.1 3.6 11.0 42.1 29.1 

(i) SmaU Mines . 1,11,822 45,512 40.7 9.1 19.7 37.2 23.3 
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0£ the mines granting casual leave, in about 79 per cent, the facility 
was available only to monthly paid employees and in a few others to 
monthly-rated as well as daily-rated workers. In nearly 16 per cent, of the 
mines, casual leave was generally allowed to managerial, technical, clerical 
and supervisory staff only or to those getting above Rs. 400 per month. 

In the rest of the units, the categories of workers whom casual leave 
was given, depended on managements’ discretion. 

As regards duration of casual leave, it was 8 to 15 days in a year in 
a majority of coal mines (about 61%) granting this leave, and up to 
7 days in 29 per cent, of them. In the remaining 10 per cent, of the 
mines the period of casual leave was not fixed and w.as at the discretion 
of management. 

Basic pay plus dearness allowance was payable in about 72 per cent, 
of the coal mines granting casual leave and only basic wage in another 
20 per cent. In the remaining units, however, casual leave was allowed 
at full pay. 

1.4.3. Sick Leave 

At the time of Shri Deshpaiide’s enquiry, sick leave on half average 
pay on medical certificate was being granted in Railway collieries to 
those employees who had put in not less than 10 years’ service. In a 
group of collieries in Assam also, sick leave, not exceeding 30 days in a 
>eai, w^as Ijeing granted to all permanent workers on half pay. As 
.ig.iiu.si this, the results of the present Survey show that sick leave facility 
existed in as many as 97 per cent, of the coal mines in the country. Such 
a benefit was available to workers in all coal mines surveyed in We-a 
Bengal and 96 and 95 per cent, of those in Bihar and the Residual Group, 
respectively. 

The benefit was available to all workers in the mines granting sick 
leave. In about 90 per cent, of the mines, allowing such leave, the dura- 
tion was 14 days in a year, i.e., the period for which payment of sick 
khoraki was recommended by Shri Das Gupta. Sick leave was allowed 
for more than 14 days in about 5 per cent, of the mines and up to 7 days 
only in nearly 4 per cent. The period of sick leave was not fixed in the 
remaining few mines. 

The rate of payment for sick leave, known as ‘sick khoraki’ was 
50 per cent, of wages (basic -i- D.A.) as laid down in the Das Gupta Award, 
and in about 77 per cent, of the coal mines granting sick leave, the same 
was being followed. In the remaining units, full basic pay and dearness 
allowance, or consolidated wages, as the c ase might be, was payable for 
the duration of sick leave. Production of a medical certificate from the 
mine’s Medical Officer or a Registered Medical Practitioner and comple- 
tion of one year’s service were the two common qualifying conditions 
for the grant of sick leave. 

4.4.4. National and Festival Holidays 

The practice of allowing festival holidays to the workers was reported 
by Shri Deshpande in only the Jharia coalfield. It was stated that 
collieries there generally remained closed on four holidays, viz., Durga 
Puja, Kali Puja, C’ake Festival and Holi. The Mazumdar Tribunal 
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awarded seven paid holidays in a year including the three national 
holidays on Republic Day, Independence Day and Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Birthday. 

The results of the present Survey indicate that the practice of 
granting paid national and festival holidays to the workers had become 
universal in the Coal Mining Industry as in all the mines surveyed, such 
holidays were being given to all employees. In about 98 per cent, of the 
units, the number of these holidays was seven in a year as directed by 
I he Mazumdar Tribunal. The proportion of mines allowing seven paid 
holidays in a year was about 92 per cent, in the Residual Group, 97 per 
cent, in West Bengal and cent, per cent, in Bihar. In the remaining few 
mines, comprising some large units in the Residual Group and some 
small ones in West Bengal, the number of national and festival holidays 
was more than 7 but up to 15 in a year. 

Besides the above-mentioned leave and holiday facilities, a few mines 
were also granting certain other types of leave to some of their employees. 
These were. Founder’s Day Leave, Privilege Leave to Managers and 
Engineers, Study Leave to technical officers. Apprentices’ Leave and 
Sterilization Leave. However, the number of such mines was quite small. 

4.'>. Weekly o& 

According to the findings of the present Survey all coal mines in 
the country were allowing a weckly-off to all their workers and were thus 
fulfilling the provision* of the Mines Act in this regard. In a vast majo- 
rity of coal mines in the country (about 94%) no wages were paid to 
‘Production Workers’ for the weekly day of rest. In the remaining units 
(i.e., nearly <>%), however, weekly-off was given with wages to monthly 
paid employees. 


•Wliich *ays: “No person shall be allmved to work in a mine on more than six days in 
any one week.” 



CHAPTER V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by employers and various amenities 
provided to workers fall under two distinct categories (a) Obligatory, i.e.. 
those prescribed under the Mines Act, 1952; and (b) Non-obligatory oi- 
voluntary, i.e., those which are not statutory but are being provided by 
employers of their own accord as a moral obligation or in a spirit of 
benevolence. Details collected during the present Survey relating to both 
the type of facilities are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

(a) OBLIGATORY 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities 

In 1945-46, when Shri S. R. Deshpandc conducted his enquiry, it was 
found that except for Assam, where water was carried in tanks under- 
ground and supplied to workers in most of the collieries, generally speak- 
ing, no arrangements for the supply of drinking water either underground 
or on the surface had been made in any of the important coalfields in the 
country. Notwithstanding almost negligible expenditure involved in 
providing this basic amenity to workers, the employers in this industry, 
in general, had not given any serious thought to complying with the 
provisions of the law in this regard. 

Information collected during the course of the present Survey shows 
that there has been considerable improvement since then. At the time 
of the Survey about 98 per cent, of the coal mines in the country, compris- 
ing all the large mines and nearly 98 per cent, of the small mines, had made 
suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water to workers. All 
the defaulting small mines were located in Bihar. The type of arranee- 
ments varied from region to region. In Bihar, West Bengal and the 
Residual Group, the predominant .systems were taps, tube-wells and 
buckets/drums respectively. Most of the establishments providing water 
in buckets, drums or earthen pitchers were found to be maintaining 
these containers clean. The following Statement 5.1 shows the distribu- 
tion of coal mines in the various centres according to the type of arrange- 
ments made : — 

The Mines Act prohibits the location of any drinking water point 
within 20 feet of any washing place, latrine, or urinal. In the course 
of the present Survey, it was noticed that in none of the mines covered, 
the drinking water points were situated within the prohibited distance. 

The Survey results show that slightly more than 52 per cent of the 
coal mines, comprising about 52 per cent, of the large mines and about 
53 per cent, of the small mines, in the countrv' had made arrangements 
for supplying cool drinking water to workers. The percentage of mines 
having such arrangements in West Bengal, Bihar and the Residual Group 
was 61, 51 and 47 respectively. Generally, earthen pitchers were used 
for supplying cool drinking water. 

5.2. Bathing Facilities 

Considerable emphasis was laid by the Royal Commission on Labour, 
on the importance of bathing facilities for coal miners in order to safe- 
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guard them against health hazards on account of their unavoidahlc con- 
tact with dirt and grime. Shri S. R. Deshpandc, who conducted an 
enquiry in coal mines after a lapse of ncarlv 1/5 years found that no 
material progress had been made in this matter and except for a handful 
of mines, no special arrangements whatever existed for bathing in coal- 
fields in the country. Shri S. R. Deshpandc, in his report, had stressed 
the need for immediate action in this regard. 

At the time of Shri Deshpande’s eiupiiry the Government of India 
had introduced a Bill to amend the Mines Act to make the provision of 
pithead baths compulsory. Fhis Bill was subsequently passed and later 
on its provisions were incorporated in the Mines Act ()f 1952. 1 he G.oal 
Mines Pithead Bath Rules, 1959, framed under this Act, lay down that 
every coal mine, with an average montlily output exceeding (500 tons, 
should construct, on a suitable site, a pithead })ath in accordance with 
the plans approved by the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, for the 
use of perse^ns employed in the mine. Ihc Rules also picscribe the scale 
of shower baths and sanitary facilities, standards of construction for 
pithead baths, locker looms, cleanliness, etc. 

On the basis of the information collected during tlie course of the 
present Survey, it is estimated that abc^ut 81 per cent of the coal mines, 
compiising all the large mines and about three-fourths of the small mines, 
were produc ing on an average more than (>00 tons of coal per month and 
hence were statutorilv obliged to provide pithead baths. Of these. 57 
f)er cent, (comprising about 81'V, of such large mines and 44^’^ such 
small mines) had pro\ idee! pitlu'ad b iths. In another 11 per cent, the 
yjithead baths were unden construction. About 8 per cent, had been 
granted exemption from this provision of the law. dims roughlv 
one-fourth of such mines were dafulters in this regard. Ihe percentage 
c^f large mines not cc^mplying with this provision was only 9 as compaicd 
to SI in tlic case of small mines. Besides those which were under a 
legal obligation, about 2 per cent, of tin* small mines, all located in West 
Bengal, had voluntarilv provided pithead baths. I hus the percentage of 
ionl mines having pithead baths was slightly less than 19 in the countrv 
as a whole. 

The managements of about three-fifths of the defaulting mines 
pleaded that bathing facilities could not be provided to workers due to 
scarc'itv of water. Anc^ther 17 per cent, argued that their ^vorkers could 
convenienllv take bath in the rivers, wells or ponds in the \icinilv of 
the mining area and hence there was no necevssity for providing pithe.ul 
batlis. Managements of nearly per cent, of the mines maintained that 
their mines weie likelv to be exhausted within a period of three years 
and hence the facilities had not been provided. The lemaining 21 per 
cent, of the defaulting mines in the countrv could not gi\e anv reason 
for their not complying with this provisican c^f the law. 

Details regarding the provisic^n c:)f bathing facilities in different cen- 
tres and the reasons adduced by the defaulting mines (c:)r their not ha\ ing 
provided pithead baths aio given in the following Statenumt 5.2. loom 
the centre-wise details given therein it will be seen that default was greatest 
in Bihar, particularly in small mines. 

The law recjuircs that separate arrangements should be made fen* 
men and women but ibis rec|uirement had been met bv only !>7 per cent 
of the minces having; pithead baths. fn 55 pea cent c^l the mines, only 

— 1? 1)1 asn'.t. 
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* Percentage to total in col. 3. 
tPercentage to total in col. 7. 



coiiiiiKHi an angeiiiCMii had been made. In anotlicj' 7 pci cent, no separate 
arrangements had been made lor men and women alihongh workers of 
both the sexes were employed. In the remaining "5 per cent, no woriuni 
were employed and hence no bath rooms had been provided for the 
exclnsive use of women. In half of the mines providing bathing facilities^ 
the bath rooms were maintained in a clean condition. In about .58 pel 
cent, the bath rooms were fairly clean and in another about 8 per cent, 
they \\ere found to be dirty. In the remaining units {i.r., about 
the bath rooms were not being used by workers. 

In some of the sampled mines, baths were not litted with showcis 
as required under law. rhe managements explained that the workers in 
order to have the pleasure of a single thick stream of water had removed 
the shower equi|>menls and even the repealed leplacements ol ilu* etpu'p 
ments wete of tio avail. I lie workers' contention was tliai in the absence 
of adequate water pressure one single thick stream was a necessity. 

The law provides that lh(‘ pithead baths shoidd be kept o])cn ioi 
all the 24 hours. However, it has been reported that in some cases these 
bath rooms were kept open only for one or two hours after the dose of 
each shift. The reasons given were shortage of water and utilisation of 
baths by a negligible number of workers. In some cases, ii was reported 
majority of the woikers pieferred to rush home where they took bath 
after some rest. In winter they preferrc'd hot water bath at home rather 
than cold bath at pitheads. 

,5.-}. Lockers 

The ("oal Mines Pithead Hath Kules lav down that separate locker 
rooms for clean and pit clothes respectively shoidd lie provided at cacli 
pithead bath w.ith the prescribed type of lockers installed for the use of 
each man and woman entitled to use the bath, d he present Survey has 
revealed that pithead baths had been provided in about 19 per cent, of 
the coal mines in the cc^uritry. Of the mines having pithead baths, 42 
per cent. c:omprising (iO ])er cent, of large and 2() per cent, of small mines, 
had provided locker facilities. Of the mines providing pithead baths 
52 per cent, in Bihar, nearly 40 per cent, in West Bengal and oidy about 
8 per cent, in the Residual Circ:)up had made arrangements for locker 
facilities, (icnerally speaking, proper locking arrangements were al)scni 
in the mines providing this facility. 

- - T 7.*^ 

5.4. Canteens 

At the time of the enquiry conducted by Shri S. R. Deshpande no 
canteen arrangements existed in any of the coalhelds in [haria, Punjal), 
Assam or the then Central Provinces. Only two of tfie collieries in 
Raniganj had opened canteens where tea and light refieshments wcic 
made available. One colliery each in Assam ancl Raniganj and a few 
collieries operated by a mining company in the Central Provinces were, 
however, supplying free tea to workers. Obviously, the meagre canteen 
facilities which existed were due to absence of any legal provisions on 
the subject. However, since then a specific provision has been made in 
the Mines Act. Under the Mines Rules, 1955, every mine employing 250 
or more persons is, reejuired to provide a canteen, if ordered bv the Chiel 
Inspector or Inspector of Mines to do so. It is estimated that at the 
time of the Survev roughly 55 per cent, of the total number of coal mines 
in the country (/.c., 96 per cent, of the large mines and 40 per cent, of 
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the small ones) were employing 250 or more persons. Of ihcsc, onlv 
about 70 per cent, compi ising ahoiu 7S per cent, of the large mines, and 
(vl per cent, of small mines, were providing canleens. As would be seen 
from Statement 5.-5 the compliance was the best in the Residual Group. 

In the country as a whole, about 77 ])ei cent, of the (anteens were 
Ijeing run by managciiieiits, about I I per cent, by contractors, rotiglily 
per ((MU. b\ co-opcral ives, and the teinaining /.r.. about 1 j^cr cent, joinlh 
by managements and workers. As woidd be nolitcd from Statement 5.1 
the pioportion of canleens run directly by inanagemtMUs was the highest 
in West Bengal and that of coiuractors in Bihar. Go operatives weu 
relatively more popular in the Residual Cbotip. Arrangements for incals 
existed in about .‘hS per cent of the canleens and the test of the canteens 
sold only tea and/oi colfee and some snacks. Most of the canteens serving 
meals were lc3catcd in Bihar and West Bengal, hrom the details given 
in Statement 5.4 it would be seen that the predominant practice was to 
sell items on a no-profit no-loss basis. 

Ganteen Managing Gommittees were found to be functioning in 
about Si ])er cent, of the huge mines and in about 12 ])e» cent, of small 
mines in the counit \. Whereas about S5 pc i cent, of the c anteens in 
Bihar as well as West Bengal were being managed by (aniieen Managing 
C]ommitlc.‘es, only .about 15 per cent, of the canteens in the Residual (iroujj 
had such committees. riu‘ prices of the items sold were lixed by the 
Ganteen Managing Gommittees in al)out 59 pel cent, of the cantcams, bv 
managements ihcinsehes in about .‘hi pel ccail. and bv the contractors in 
the remaining 5 per cent. It was found during the coiiise of the Sinvcv 
that 70 per cemt. of the caniecms in the iiuiiistr\ \vtae disj)la\ing price lists 
of the itcmis sold. Regular subsidies were being received from manage 
ments by abc^nt 15 per rent. c>f tlic canteens in the iiidiislrv. The sub- 
sidies were meant loi facilitating the supply of articles at cheapen iat:s 
to Avc:)rkcrs. 

Generally speaking the canteens were not cpiitc' populai among tin 
mining workers. It is csiiiiialc*cl that 12.5 [>t‘i cent, of workers cniployc‘d 
in Bihar, 11.9 per cent, in West Bengal, 12.0 per cent, in the Residual 
Cboup or 12.2 per cent, in llie couiitiy as a whole visited canleens daily, 
i his situation might be due to a mnnbei of reasons sue h as proximity of 
housing colonies the place of wc^rk, absence of credit facilities, non- 
existence of canteen an angements near underground woik spots, where 
generally the majority of ccjal mining wa)ikcis are cmploved, and cjualit) 
of the articles supplied. It was obscr\ed that location and hygienic con- 
ditic:)ns were either good or verv good in the case of a predominant 
majority of the canteens in the industry. 

5.5. Creches 

It w:as not till 1945 that a statnloiy provision was made for the main- 
tenance of crechc in every mine cmiploying wome n. Therefore, there is 
little wonder that Shri Deshpande came ac ross onlv 1 1 benevolent 
employers who maintained creche. At the time of the present Survey 
clal)oratc‘ rules existed on the subject under which c\eiy mine einploving 
any women w^as rccpiircd to maintain a creche of the sj)ccihed standard 
for the use c^f children, under six years of age, of women workers. Under 
the Rules in every crexhe there slioidd l^e arrangement for monthly 
medical check up of children, cradles, beddings, milk. diet. soap, clean 
tow^cls, toys, etc., for children. 
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JSi'olf. I'igures in brarkrts in roK. i4i and arc fK*iveiit:igcs to total in col. 



Statemfa’t 5 . 4 

Af^efiry for Rinmivn and Articles Sold in Canteen. 
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The present Survey has revealed that at the all-India le vel 82 per 
cent, of the coal mines were employing women and hence required by 
law to maintain cicelies but only about 56 per cent, of such mines had 
provided creche facilities, (’entre-wise details regarding the proportion 
of mines providing creche huiliries and complying with the provisions of 
the law regarding equipment, etc. as given in Statement 5.5. 

It w.ill be seen from the above Statement that among the various 
centres, the extent of compliance with this provisic^n of law relating to 
creche facilities was the maximum in the Residual (irouji and minimum 
in liihar. However, in the matter of providing ecpiipmcnts suc h as toys, 
clothes, etc., the mines in West Bengal were more liberal, as compared 
to the mines in other centres. 

At the all-India level, in about 15 per ccmii. of the! coal mines wcunen 
were employed by contractors also. In a!)oiil 10 per cent, of these, creche 
facilities provided by inanagemenls weie a\ailal)le to chilchen of women 
employed by contractors. 

On the basis of the information c collected clnring the course of the 
present Survey, it is c!siiiual(xl lliat nearly 01 per cent, of the* c reciies in 
the industry, comprising all the creches in ihr huge mines and 87 per- 
cent of the small mines, were h(‘ing maintained in a sal isfac lory condition. 

5.6. Rest Shelters 

f he Mines Rules, 1055, lav clown that at every mine employing 150 
or more persons on any one day of the previous calendar year there 
should be provided ach<]uate and suital)le shelters at or- ne;rr loading, 
whe^reas, opencast wor'kings. woiksbops, mine entiames wIm-yc 25 or more 
persons are ordinarily employed at anv ona lime', for laking food and 
rest. A c:anteen of the prescribed standard is treated as a part of the* 
above reejuirement. d he percentage of coal mine's emi>loying 150 or mon- 
persons in (Country was roughly 72. Of these, slightly more* than nine 
tenths had prc'vidc'd re st shc Uc'is and about (y pen c c'iit. were maintaining 
canteens and hence had not provided rest shelters. rims dcfaultt*rs were 
almost negligible (/.e., ). l lu* manag'*menis of souk* of the dc'laulting 

units pleaded that the workers could make use of the slieheis constructed 
at the adjoining sites bv the sister concc-r'ns. Otlieis explaincnl that the 
buildings constr iic ted for the purpose had to ho put to othe r uses, suc ii 
as store rocams, etc., as workers were not utilising them. 

In encouraging feature revealed by the present Survey is that, of the* 
mines which were* not undc.-r the slatuiorv obligation, al)oul 70 p(‘i cent, 
had provided rest shelters for the use of wc^rkets. fluis it is estimated 
that slightU merre than S5 per (c‘ni. ol all coal mines irr tire* country had 
provided rest shelters. Detailed information in rc spc'c I of eac h c entre 
is given in the folh^wing Statement 5.(). 

5.7. Medical Facililies 

5.7,1. Fi rs t -a id B o \ es 

Shri Deshj^ande was \cr\ critical akcrut the- gross luglcx t of riianagc*- 
ments in all coalhelds. exc ejM ihc^se in .\ssam, in mallc-rs of maintaining 
proper first-aid ecpiipment. At the time of his cncpiiry the Mines Act 
contained only an enabling provision authorising Government to order 
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— Figures in col. t are percentages to col. 3. 

Figure.'* ill columns 3, (i, 7 and o are licrcentagcs lo nLun:.>rr oi mines prov'iding creciies. 
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maintenance of ambulances, streuhers, medical equipment in any mine. 
Since then a specific provision has been incorporated in the Mines Act 
under which every mine has to maintain first-aid boxes at a prescribed 
scale and containing the specified contents. 


It is estimated that at the time of the present Survey almost all mines 
(/.c., !KS%) in the counlry had provided first-aid boxes. J'hc defaulting 
mines comprised about 4 jier cent, of the large mines and 1 per cent, of 
the small ones. The extent of non-compliance with this provision of 
the law varied from centie to centre. The percentage of defaulting mines 
in iiihar. West Bengal and the Residual (iroup was roughly 1, 2 and 4 
respectively. Thus so far as provision of first-aid boxes is concerned 
there has been considerable improvement. However, not much attention 
seems to have still been paid by managements towards keeping the boxes 
properly equipped. It is estimated that in 72 per cent, of the mines in 
the country the boxes did not contain, all the prescrilied items. In these 
mi])es. generally tincture iodine, carbolic soap, a pair of scissors and 
sterilised dressing, were all the items to be found in the first-aid boxes. 
The percentage of units whtae the first-aid boxes were complete in all 
respects in different centres was as follows : liihar 2.5, West Bengal bS and 
Residual 64. 


The law requires that such boxes must be placed in charge of persons 
qualified in first-aid and that the boxes shc^uld be* readily a(cc‘ssil)le to 
workers during all the working hours. (Generally sj)eaking, the position 
regarding the maintenance of first-aid boxes under the charge of trained 
first-aiders was satisfac teny. In all the large collieries and about 93 per 
cent of the small ones all first-aid boxes were kept under the charge of 
trained persotinel. In about half of the remaining small mines, only 
some of the boxes were found to be under the charge of trained first aiders. 
'The percentage of mines where all the first-aid bc^xes weie in the custody 
of qualified personnel, in thc‘ various centres, was as follc^ws : Bihar 94. 
West Bengal 94 and Residual 100. Except about .3 per cent, of small 
mines in Bihar, all the cc^al mines in the cc^unlry had trained first-aiders 
and a predominant majority of these persons (/.c., 95 j^er cent.) had 
received training under the St. John's Ambulance Scheme. Eitst-aid 
boxes had l)een provided and maintained at pc^ints (‘onvenientlv accessible 
to workers in all the large mines and in about 98 per cent, of the small 
mines in the <'ountry. 

The Mines Rules provide that every mine employing 500 or more 
persons, should prc:»vide and maintain a suitable ambulance room with 
prescribed equipments at a convenient place on the surface of the mine 
under the charge of a cpialified medical practitioner assisted by at least 
one cpialified C()mpounder-r//7//-dresser, or a dresser or a nurse. However, 
mines maintaining an adequately eejuipped hospital or dispensary are 
exempt from the provision relating to ambulance room. The information 
collc'cted during the course of the present Survey shows that the provision 
of the law relating to ambulance room was complied willi in all the coal 
mines in the country. All the units under this statutory obligations had 
jM'ovided ambulance rooms and/or hospitals. An encouraging feature 
revealed bv the Survey is that one-ninth of ific collieries in the country, 
although not ol^liged to provide ambidance rooms, had also done so. 
Details in respect of the various centres are presented in Statement 5.7. 
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S.7,3. Hospitals/Dispensaries 

Besides the above arrangements the inanagenierus of coal mines are 
not under any statutory obligation to provide any other medical facility 
but it was found during the course of the Survey that about 8 per cent, 
of the collieries in the country had provided hospitals, (31 per cent, dis- 
pensaries, and about 3 per cent, botn hospitals and dispensaries for the 
bcnelit of workers. About 2 per cent, had entered into contract with some 
dispensary or hospital for making such facilities available to their 
employees and another 1.5 per cent, had such contracts with private 
medical practitioners. It was found that 2.7 per cent, of the coal mines, 
had though they had their own hospitals or dispensaries, had made 
arrangements with bigger hospitals with a view to providing more elabo- 
rate facilities to their employees. At the all-India level, about 76 per 
cent, of the coal mines had made some airangemcnt or the other in order 
to provide medical relief to their workers. The following Statement 5.8 
gives the relevant statistics pertaining to establishments providing such 
facilities in the different centres. 

It would be seen from the Statement that slightly more than 98 per 
cent, of the large mines as compared to about (38 per cent, of the small 
mines were providing medical relief to their workers in one form or the 
other. All the mines in the Residual Group and about 93 per cent, 
of the mines in West Bengal were providing such facilities, but the 
percentage of mines which liad made ariangements in this regard was 
only about 68 in Bihar. 

In the industry, as a whole, of the dispensaries maintained by the 
establishments 43 per cent, were functioning with full time doctors and 
55 per cent, were under the charge oi part-time doctois. I he remaining 
were functioning without any doctor. It is esliniaud that in slightly more 
than one-fourth of the dispensaries with part-time doctors, the services 
of part-time doctors were available for 1 to (3 hours per week, in slightly 
more than a half for (3 to 18 hours and in about Ki per cent, for more 
than 18 hours. In tlie rest of the dispensaries (/.c., about 7 per cent.) 
the number of hours for which the part-time doctors were to work had 
not been fixed. 

The Survey results show that about 77 per cent, of the coal mines 
employing contract labour were providing medical facilities for this cate- 
gory of labour as well. I he percentage of such mines was the maximum 
in West Bengal {i.e. 91) followed bv the Residual Group (87) tnid Bihar 
(Gl). 


While assessing the medical facilities which existed in the coalfields 
in the country in 1945-46, Shri S. R. Deshpande had recorded in his report 
as follows : “With the exception of some of the larger collieries in the 
different liclds medkal relief is entirely inadequate.” The present Survey 
has revealed that considerable progrc.ss has been made in this sphere since 
the time of his enquiry. 

(b) NON-OBLIGATORY 

5.8. Recreation Facilities 

It would seem from Shri S. R. Deshpande’s report that at the time 
ot his enquiry, very few managements of collieries had provided recreation 
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*Thcsc units were maintaining dispensaries (iindrr the charge of part-time doctors in addition to }ia\ ing >urh contracts. 
tOf these, 2.7 were also maintaining di.sp<'nsaries. 

Aote, Figures within brackets in cols. (y. 7 and 8 are percentages to number of mines pro\iding dispensaiies. 
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facilities for workers or their children. The information collected during 
the course of the present Survey shows that some headway has been made 
since then in this sphere. It is estimated that at the time of the Survey 
nearly 32 per cent, of the collieries in the country had provided recreation 
facilities for workers. '1 he percentage of coal mines where such facilities 
had been provided was the maximum in the Residual Group (/.e., 56%) 
followed by West Bengal (39%) and Bihar (24%). Invariably the propor- 
tion of large mines providing such facilities was higher (57%) as com- 
pared to small ones (22%). The percentage of large units in the diffe- 
rent centres, providing such facilities was as follows : Bihar 54. West 
Bengal 55 and Residual 57. llie corresponding percentage of small 
mines was as follows : Bihar 17, West Bengal 30 and the Residual 
Group 44. 

Of the mines providing recreation facilities in the country arrange- 
ments existed for outdoor and indoor games as well as for cultural pro- 
grammes in about *17 per cent, for outdoor games and cultural |mo- 
grammes in 31 per cent, only for outdoor and inclooi games in 10 per cent, 
and only for outdoor games in 2 per cent. The rest (i.e., about 10 per 
cent.) arranged only cultural programmes. I'he scope of the recreation 
facilities was the av iciest in the collieries located in Bihar. Collieries in 
West Bengal and the Residual Group came next in the order. 

Of the mines providing recreation facilities, in 54 per cent, the cost 
of the above activities Avas being met entirely by the managements, in 
about 23 per cent, jointly by managements and Avorkers. in about 8 per 
cent, entirely by workers, and in the remaining (/.r^, about 15%) eithei* 
by voluntary contributions by ofricers of the mines or from Avelfare funds 
and/or acl hoc grants by managemenis. I'lie details are given in the 
folloAving Statement 5.9. 

Of the collieries providing recreation facilities 55 per cent. Avere 
managing and co-ordinating the activities in this sphere througli com- 
mittees consisting of representatives of Avorkers as well as the employer, 
and about 29 per cent, through Labour/Welfare Ofheers. In about 11 per 
cent., these facilities were directly administered by the managements and 
in the remaining (i.r., about 5 per cent.) indirectly by the managements 
through some selected Avorkers. Ihc proportion of mines having com- 
mittees for the purpose Avas the highest in Bihar (75%) followed by the 
Residual Group (55%). In West Bengal, slightly more than half of the 
units providing these facilities had entrusted Labour or Welfare Officers 
with the responsibility of organising such activities. 

5.9. Educational Facilities 

No information is available regarding the proportion of coal mines 
providing educational fac ilities in 1945-46, when Shri Deshpande conducted 
his enquiry. lioAvcver, it Avas observed by Shri Deshpande in his report 
that in spile of recognition of importance of education for promoting 
improvement of efficiency and standard of living of workers little had 
been attempted for supplying educational facilities on the coalliclds.* At the 
time of present Survey, it is estimated that schools for providing education 
to workers' children existed in 20 per cent, of the coal mines in the country, 
consisting of about 41 per cent, of the large mines and about 12 per cent. 


* Report, page 97. 
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of the small ones. The details regarding the percentage of mines pro- 
viding educational facilities and the type of facilities are given in 
Statement 5.10. 

None of the coal mines surveyed had made arrangements for running 
adult education centres obviously because this was being attended to by 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund. 

5.10. Transport Facilities 

Almost an insignificant number of collieries in the country (/.<?., 0.5 
per cent.) had made transport arrangements for their workers. These 
were located in Bihar. 

5.11. Other Facilities 

5.11.1. Grain Shops 

Arrangements for the sale of foodgrains existed in only one large 
mine surveyed in the Residual Group. In this mine foodgrains were 
sold at subsidised rates. 

5.11.2. Co-operatwc Societies 

An encouraging feature revealed by the Survey is the growth of 
consumer and cicdit co-operatives among workers in the industry. Co- 
operative credit societies-, co-operalive stores and multi-purpose societies 
were the three types of institutions functioning in the coal mines. It is 
estimated that .slightly less than 10 per cent, of the establishments had 
credit societies, nearly (i per cent, had multi-purpose societies, about 2 per 
cent, had co-operative stores and roughly 1 per cent, had both co-operative 
stores and credit, societies. Ihus, it is estimated that co-operatives were 
functioning in slightly more than one-fifth of the coal mines in the 
country. Their percentage in the two size groups was 36 in the case of 
large and 14 in the case of small mines. Such societies had developed 
more in Bihar and the Residual Group of mines where the percentage 
of mines having them was of the order of 22 per cent. In West Bengal 
on the other hand only 5 j)er cent, of mines had cooperative societies. 

Nearly two-thirds of the co-operatives in the industry were credit 
societies and their object was to encourage thrift by enabling ni'^mbers to 
save regularly a part of their income and to prevent indebtedness by 
making loans available on rcra'^onable terms. 4'he interest charged for 
the loans was generally 85 - ])er cemt. pc'r annum. Workers had generally 
to pay a fee of Re. 1 for beccjiuing members of the credit societies and 
the value of a share in most of the cases was Rs. 10. Wherever co-opera- 
tive stores were functioning, they were purchasing in bulk such commo- 
dities as were generallv required by the members and sold thc*m to their 
members. The mizlti-purposc societies not only functioned as credit 
societies but also arranged for the sale of items of day to day reejuire- 
riiems such as soap, cloth, provisions, stationery, etc. 

Generally speaking, the initiative in the matter of organising the 
co-operativ^cs was taken by the managements. They usually provided free 
or nominally^-rented accommodation and furniture for the co-operatives. 
In some cases, they paid initi.ally a lump sum donation or an interest-free 
loan to help the formation of co-cq^eratives. 
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5.11.3. Protective Equipment 

The All-India Industrial Tribunal (Colliery Disputes) decided that 
all manual workmen whose normal total emoluments were less than 
Rs. 100 per month should be supplied with one pair of footwear and 
2 sets of uniform at a concessional rate of 50 per cent, of the cost once in 
a year. 

The Survey results show that about 57 per cent, of the coal mines, 
(omprising about 8S per cent, of the large mines and 45 per cent, of the 
small ones, wen? providing these protective clothings/equipments to their 
workers. The percentage of units providing these facilities in different 
centres was as follows: liihar 47, West Bengal 09 and the Residual 
Group 84, 

5.12. Housing 

From Shri S. R. Deshpande’s report it would appear that in 1945-46 a 
sizeable proportion of the workers in many of the coalfields in the country 
had been housed. However, the standard of houses and other allied 
aineniiies (c.ic, sanitary anangements, water and light supply, etc.) pro- 
vided in all the coalfields, except in Assam, left much to be desired. 

Since 1945-46 there has been considerable improvement in the pace 
of construction of houses for colliery workers due to the various subsidised 
housing schemes implemented by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Organisation, which is primarily rosponsilde for providing housing accom- 
modation to coal mine workers. 

Information collected during the present Survey shows that 90 per 
cent, ol the mines, consisting of all large establishments and nearly 86 
per cent, of the small units, were providing houses to their workers. All 
the ('ollieries in the Residual (irou]>. almost all in West Bengal (i.e., 
97 per cent.) and 85 per cent, in Bihar, had provided houses for their 
workers. Details regarding the pc^sition in the different centres are pre- 
sented in the Statement 5.11. 

Statistics pertaining to the number of workers allotted houses show 
that the benefit was not (|uite extensive as it was enjoyed only by about 
5S per cent, of Avorkers in the industry. The percentage of workers 
allotted liouses in different centres varied within a small range iu\, 
57 to 60. At the industry level, as well as in all the individual centres 
the percentage of Avorkers allotted houses Avas more in the case of large 
mines as compared to small mines, although the difference Avas not 
appreciable. 

Statistics collected regarding the type of houses provided by the 
managements shoAv that a predominant majority of the houses 72%) 

had only one living-room, slightly about 25 per cent, had tAVO rooms and 
the remaining (/.c.. about 3%) had three or more rooms. The bulk of 
the production workers and watch and ward staff Avere generally allotted 
the one-room quarters and the production-supervisory staff and clerical 
and related workers Averc given the tAvo-room acc:ommodation. The re- 
maining houses Avith three or more living rooms Avere mostly occupied by 
‘^Professional. Technical and Related Personnel" and “Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial J’ersonnel”. Nearly 85 per cent, of the mines 
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providing houses did not charge any rent at all. A rclalivcly insignificant 
proportion ol the units (/.e., about chaiged rent Iroin all the workers 

housed and the reinaining units, which ac( (united lor about 1:5 per cent, 
charged rent from some emph^yees only. 

5.13. Activities of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Organisation* 

Any description of welfare arrangements for workers emplo)ed in 
coal mines would be rather incomplete without a mention of the activities 
of the C^oal Mines Labour Welfare Oiganisation. I'liis Organisation, 
which is the first and the biggest ever State-managed ventine iinclei taken 
in this country to promote in an organised way the wcHare in such a 
major industry as Coal, was created in 1914. d lie activities of the Orga- 
nisation, which cover a wide held, medical aid, cdiu ational, recrea- 

tional and housing facilities, arc financed from a cess levied on despatches 
of coal and coke from collieries. During the \car 19()2-(j:5, when the pre- 
sent Survey was conducted, the total incc^imc of the Organisation was 
Rs. 292.99 lakhs. The provisic:mal (igiiies of expenditure during the same 
period was Rs. 138.97 lakhs in the Housing Acccjunt and Rs. 117.9(i lakhs 
in the General Welfare Accounts. 

Deplorable housing conditions of workers emplc)\ed in loal mines 
has been the subject of comments of all CJoamiittccs. etc., whic h sin \ eyed 
the conditions of labour in this industry. Gcmsccpienily, from its very 
inception the Organisation has devoted cc:)nsicleral)le atiention towaicis 
improving the housing conditions. Initially it embarked upon the Sthemu' 
of building centralised townships in convenient areas and till the cud of 
the year 1962-63 a total of 2,153 house's had been built at sevcMi places. 
However, on account of problems of transport fac ilities to workeis Avhose 
working collieries were situated at a distance from townships vaiicuis 
other Schemes . were iiitrciduccd to enccjuragc cither managements or 
workers to build houses of specified standards by granting full or partial 
cost in the shape of loans or subsidies. Till 31st ^^arch, 19()3, the numben 
of houses constructed under various sc hemes was as follows : Siiljsidiscal 
Housing Scheme 1,638, Subsidy-(://///-l.oan Sclicine 2,9()(), New Housing 
Scheme 27,861@. In additic^n, 3,446 houses, including barracks, were 
under construction at various stages under the Lc^w Ca)st Housing Sc iu in *. 

The medical facilities provided by the Organisation included provi- 
sion of a number of hospitals. Maternity and Child Welfaie Ccnitus. 
r.B. treatment including domiciliary, Dispensary Seiviccs. Family IManning 
Centres, etc. Two fully-ecpiipped Central Hospitals (with 250 beds in 
each) — one in Dhanbad and another in Asansol — and seven Regional 
Hospitals were maintained by the Organisation for providing free medical 
treatment to workers. During the year 1962-63 the work of construction 
of another Regional Hospital had been completed and that of yet another 
was nearing completion. During the year ending 31st March, 1963. 
18,970 new indc^or patients and 74,855 new outdcK^r patients were treated 
in the various departments (Medical, Surgical, Maternity and Gynaecolo- 
gical, Eye and E.N.T., Dental and V.D.) of the two Central Hospitals. 
The number of new indoor and outdoor patients who rcccivc'd medical 
treatment at the Regional Hospitals during the same period was 9,866 and 
34,681 respectively. Nearly 1.18 lakh patients were treated by the 17 
dispensaries run by the Organisation. The Organisation was paying 

* Source . — Report on the Activities of the C^oal Mines Labour Welfare Fluid 1962-G3. 

fcb. Either completed or were in diflerent stages of construction. 
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quite a sizeable aiiiounl to the Jharia aiul Asaiisol Mines Boards of Health 
and Hazaribagli Mines Board for the maintenaiitc of 51 Matcrnit\ and 
Child Welfare Centres for the use of the colliery workers* families. Two 
T.B. Clinics, with a total bed strength of 62, were provided by the 
Organisation for jhe treatment of colliery workers sullering from T.B. 
Besides these arrangements, 91 beds had also been reserved by the Organi- 
sation in various sanatoria. Among various other activities of the Orga 
nisation, designed to promote tlic health of miners and their families, 
mention may be made of grants-in-aid to managemems for maintaining 
dispensaries of a specilicd standard, anti-malaria operations and setting up 
of health promotion centres. 

The multifarious activities of the Organisation in the spheres of 
welfare, education and recreation ranged from the maintenance of multi 
purpose institutes, providing educational and recreational facilities to 
workers and their families, to payment of grants-in-aid to colliery manage- 
ments for the establishment of ‘Open Lungs’ with small parks, (hildren’s 
corners and playgrounds attached to them in the vicinity of sizeable 
groups cjf colliery wenkers* houses, organisation of games and sports at 
the all-India level for the cxdliery workers, holding of Health Week, 
Miners’ Welfare Week, etc., exhibition of films in open air cinema shows, 
payment of monthly as well as non-recurring grants-in-aid to primal y 
schools, operation of scholarshij) schemes for ent:ouraging colliery workers 
to prosecute higher studies, maintenance of Boarding Houses for the 
use of c:olliery workers’ children studying in High Schools far away frcjin 
their plac:cs of residence and holding of camps for training workers’ 
children in leadership and discipline. Fifty-six Miners’ Institutes, each 
comprising an Adidt Keltic ation (a*nlre and a Women s AX’elfare-c /////- 
Children’s Education (’entre, had been established by the Organisation 
in the various ccjairiclds. Besides the Centres operating in these Institutes, 
three Women's Welfare-r/////-( Jiildren’s Education C.eiitrcs, lifieen Women’s 
Feeder Adult Eclucaticni (Centres and live Adult Education Centres con- 
tinued tc3 function during the year ending 51st March, 19(i.5. I'hc children 
attending the Women’s Wellarc c /////-( diildren’s Education Centres were 
supplied free of cejst milk and light lefreshinents and provided elementary 
education up to Cdass IT standard. In addition lo training in handiciafts 
like sewing, tailoring, repair of gaiments, etc., literacy classes were held 
for women at all these centres. A small library was maintained at eac:h 
Adult Education Centre for the use of the workers. Study tours and 
excursions to places of interest, and cultural activities such as musical 
concerts, Bhajan and Kirtan, performance of dramas, folk dances, Kewalis, 
etc., were arranged by these Centres for the benefit of the workers. 1 he 
recreation facilities piovided in these Centres included ariangemcnts for 
football, volleyljall, table-tennis, ludc^ and carrom. 



CHAITER VI 
SOCIAL SEC;UR1TY 


Prior to the atlainiiienl of IiidcpciulctKc woikcrs ih the C-oal Mining 
Jntliistry in tlic (ountr\ enjoyed only a limited amount of social security. 
It was mainly in the shape of compcnsali«)n under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in cases of industrial accidents and henelits under the 
M ines Maternity Benclit Act in cases of conlinemcnt. However, after 
Independence there lias Iteen considerable enlargement cjf the scope and 
content of social security henelits largely as a result of enactment of the 
(a)al Mines Pros idem Fund and Bonus Sc lienies Act, UMS. Flic lollow- 
ing paiagraphs describe briclly the main developments and the position 
at the lime of the present Sinvcy, 

(i.l. Providciil Funds 

At the time of the enc|uiiy conducted by Shri S. R. Deshpande there 
was no legal provision making it obligatory on the part of industrial 
establishments to institute pro\ idem funds for the benclit of the employees, 
C.onsecjuently, only a few collieries in Jharia and Assam were found to 
be having prociclent fund schemes. Even in these mines only a negligible 
minority of persons belonging to the rank and file esf the W'orking class 
were members of pi o\ idem funds. .Since then, there has been cronsiclcrablc 
impiovemem in this liejtl mainls due to the enactment of the Coal Mines 
I'rovident Fund and Bonus .Schemes Act, lOlcS. Under this Act the 
Central Govcrninenl was authorised to frame a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a piovident fund for employees in .specified coal mines and to 
lay down such details as the c|ualif\ing conditions for membership, the 
rate of contributions of incmber workers and their ernidoyec.s, etc. In 
exerci.se of these penvers, the Covernment of Itulia framed a Coal Mines 
I’rovident Fund Scheme in December, 1!)48 and applied it to all coal 
mines in W'est Bengal and Bihar, including those situated in the partially 
excluded areas of the then Province of Bihar, with clloct from 12lh May. 
11)47 and in the then Central Procintes. Berar and Ori.ssa, including those 
situated in the partially excluded areas in these Provinces, with effect 
from lOth October, ID 17. Flic Scheme was extended to coal mines in 
.Assam and in the State of Falcher with effect from the Ist July, 1949 and 
to tho.se in the States of Rewa and Korea with effect from Ist January, 
IDaO. File provisions of the .Scheme were tunended from time to time. 
Initially the .Scheme reciuired e\cry employee, other than excluded 
employees, to become a member of the F'liiid immediately after any quarter 
in which he cjualified for bontts undci' the Co;il Mines Bonus Scheme. 
Since .‘list December, I9(il the .Scheme retpiircs every employee, other than 
excluded employees, to become a member immediately after the month 
following any month after December. I9(>l in which he completes 
attendance of not less than lOa class, if an underground employee, and 
l.‘5() days, if a surface emplosee. during a period of six months. Excluded 
employees are (i) persons employed in coal mines belonging to the 
National Goal Deselcjpiiient C'.oi poralion tinder the conditions similar to 
those obtaining in Railway establishments or under conditions of service 
whit:h entitle him to pension; (ii) contract labour engaged in building, 
brick making or tile making: (iii) permanent employees of coal mines 
owned by Government of Rajasthan. I’he rate of contribution ici the 
Provident Fund was also revi.scd from lime to time. From 27lh January, 
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1958 till 30th September, 1902. ix\, diirinj* the period of Sinvev, it was 
per cent, of the total emoluments of tlie members. 'The employers 
were required to contribute an ccjual amount. 1 hereafter the rate was 
raised to 8 per cent. 

All the coal mines surveyed had provident funds under the ('oal 
Mines Provident Fund Scheme. In about 88 per (enr. of the coal mines, 
only the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme, was in operation. I he 
rest (/.e., about 12 per (ent.) had, in addition to llie Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Scheme, some other provident fund schemes for the bemefit of those 
employees who were not covered undei the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
Scheme. The percentage of such mines in dillerent centres was as 
follows: Bihar 12.8, West Bengal 2.8 and Residual grouj) 27.8. In most 
of these mines provident funds had been established prior to the coming 
into force of the statutory sclieme. I lie t ale of (onti iliulion for the 
scheme, other than the Coal Mines Provident Fund Sclieme, generally 
ranged between (i pei cent, and I2A per cent, of liasic wag(*s. In units 
belonging to the National Coal Devcdopmetit Cot poration, the* rate c:)f 
contribution was 8.\ per cent, of the total earnings in the case of workers 
covered by the National Coal Development C.or poration Provident Fund 
Scheme. "I here was no unifonnitv in these schemes in regard to cjualifying 
conditions for membership as well. In one sampled unit all ])ermanent 
employees, in another unit all monthlv-paid jx rmaneni emplovces and in 
the third unit all permanent managerial and senior tcalinital personnel 
were eligible for becoming members of |)ro\ident fund. In the mines of 
the National Coal Development Corpot at ion, those of the employees 
whose set vice conditions were gove rned by the N.C. D.C. Rules were 
allowed to become members of the xN.C.D.C. Provident r'und Scheme, 
after completion of one year’s continuous service. 

On the l>asis of the data collected, it is estimated that on .3()th June, 
1962 slightly more than 3 lakh workers in the* (!oal Mining Indusirv were 
membeis c:>f the provident fund scheme's. I'lie jH'rcentage of workers who 
were members of provident funds was the maximum in the Residual 
Group (8.5) followed bv Bilnu (()(>) and Wc'st IVngal (65). Fiom the 
details given in Statemctil (i.l it woidd be seen that the proportion of 
workers who were membeis was eveaywhere higher in large* mines as 
compared to small ones. 

t).2. Pension Schenu'is 

From the report of Shri S. R. Deshpande it appears that except for a 
.system of gianting invaliditv pension under ceitain conditions in collieries 
owned by the East Indian Rail wavs no pension benefits were c*njoved bv 
wcu'kers in any of the collieries coverc*d. The (indings of the present 
Surve\ reveal that about one tenth c^f the coal Tiiincs in the* count rv, 
comprising about 27 per cent, of the large establishments and I per cent, 
of the small ones were having pension scliemes for the bc-nefit of their 
employees. Of the units providing j)cnsion benelits to workers onlv 
about onc-fouith wore opciating regular pension schemes and in the 
remaining units pa)ment of j^ension was entirelv discretionarv. In about 
one-fourth of the collieries having pension schemes all categories of 
wankers were eligible for receiving pension. In the remaining units, 
the Pension benefits were either restricted to a few categories of emplovees 
(e.g.^ Professional, Fechnical and vVdministi ativ c* Personnel, monthh l aic cl 
employees, etc. or tlie categories of empicnees eligildc* for receiving 
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pension were not fixed and the matter was entirely discretionary. On 
the basis of the data collected, it is estimated that the number of workers 
who received pension during the calendar year 19()1 was ()43 in large 
mines and 9 in small mines. 

Details regarding ihe pension schemes existing in the various centres 
are given in the following Statement 6.2. "Ihe estimated number of 
workers who received pension in the « alendar year 1961 was the maximum 
in West bcngal (»D7) followed Iry Bihar (2(52) and Residual Group (/■)). 

Gratuity Schemes 

From Shri S. R. Deshpande’s repot t it would appear that at the time 
of his enquiry, i.r.j, in I9ir)-4(i, only four colleries owned bv the Tatas in 
the Jharia coaKield and the collieries belonging to the Assam Railways 
and "leading Ca)., were operating gratuity schemes for the benefit of 
employees. In the ( ollieries owned l)y the Fat as, gratuity was paid in 
the e\ent of resignation (with the approval of the management) or retire 
ment and in the other group of collieries in (he event of resignation or 
termination of service. The information collected in the course c^f the 
present Survey, however, would show that the system of paying gratuity 
existed in neatly 12 per cent, of the coal mines in the countiy. These 
(cunprised abc^ut .‘’i2 per cent, of large mines and 1 per cent, of small ones. 
.About two-thirds of the mines jjaying gratuity, wetc operating regtdai 
schemes for the benefit of their employees. In tlie remaining units there 
were no regular schemes and gratuity was paid at the disc^retion of 
employers. In about ‘ka per cent, of the mines providing gratuity benefits, 
all categories of workers were eligible for gratuity benefits. In about 
4.S per cent., a majority of workers and in the remaining (/.c., 22 per cent.) 
only a few categories of workers wc;re covered by gratuity schemes. 

The minimum service to be put in for cjualifying lor gratuity on 
voluntary resignation atid termination of service was generally 15 years. 
For gratuity in the case* of retirement, the cptalifying period varied from 
12 to .^0 years in the units surveyed. As regards the rate of payment it 
was found that in X] per cent, of the mines paying gratuity no rate was 
fixed. The payment was entirely a matter of disci etion of the manage 
ment. In other mines the rate varied. In some cases the rate was half 
a month’s basj,c pay or ^rages and in some others lialf a month’s liasic* pay 
or wages and dearness allowance for each year of service rendered subject 
to a minimum of 15 months’ basic salarv or wages or basic pav c^r wages 
and dearness allowance, as the case may be. In one unit (in the Residual 
Group) the gratuitv was being paid at a gratuated scale depending upon 
the number of days of work put in by the worker. The maximum amount 
payable was l/l(>th of the total wages earned by the worker dining the 
entire period c^f his service,. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

Legal provision for the grant of maternity benefit to women employed 
in mines exists since nearly a c]uarter of a century. Shri Deshpande had 
c:ollected statistics relating to the number of claims made and paid in 
l.‘i9 ccdlieries. He found that the available statistics were full of 
limitations as in a number of mines the relevant records were not main- 
tained properly. However, from such statistics as were available he 
found that in 1945 the percentage of women who were paid maternity 
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Statement 6.3 

Estimated Percentage of Coal Mines Paying Gratuity — 1962-63 



(^Percentages relate to mines in col. 3. 





benefit in these mines worked out to 6. On the basis of the data collected 
during the course of the present Survey it is estimated that in 1961 nearly 

10 per cent, of women employed in the industry received maternity benefit. 
Centre-wise details arc given in the following Statement 6.4. 

riic information collected during the course of the present Survey 
reveals that HZ per cent, of the coal mines in the country were employing 
women and of these, 51 per cent, (or 42 per cent, of the total number of 
coal mines in ihe country) paid maternity benefit, during the calendar 
year 1961, to women employees. It is estimated on the basis of the data 
collected that in the Industry, as a whole, payment was made during the 
year 1961, in respect of ;},017 out of the 3,027 claims made by workers 
directly employed and in respect of 181 out of the 184 claims made by 
those employed through contractors. 

Ihc statistics given in statement 6.4 show that the percentage of 
women paid maternity benefit was the highest in the Residual Group 
(11.6) and the lowest in Bihar (8.8). In Bihar and West Bengal the 
proportion of women receiving benefits was higher in large mines but in 
the Residual Group the position was reverse. 

().5. Industrial Accidents 

On the basis of the information collected during the present Survey 

11 is estimated that during the year 19()1 accidents occurred in 55 per cent, 
of the coal mines, comprising 95 per cent, of the large mines and 40 per 
(cnt. of the small ones in the country. 44ie percentage of such mines in 
the different centres was 89 in the Residual Group, 83 in West Bengal 
and 36 in Bihar. It is estimated that nearly 36.5 thousand workers in the 
Coal Mining Industry were involved in industrial accidents during the 
year 1961. The number of workers involved in accidents was considerably 
liigher in large, mines as compared to small mines. The following 
Statement 6.5 shows the distribution of persons involved in accidents by 
the nature of accidents. 

Nearly 92 per cent, of the workers involved in accidents suffered from 
temporary disability and 7 per cent, from permanent disability. The 
percentage of persons who died was negligible. As among the different 
centres/ there was generally no marked difference in the proportion of 
workers involved in accidents. The following Statement 6.6 shows the 
rate of workers involved in different types of accidents per thousand 
employed in 1961. 

In the C.oal Mining Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that the 
number of accidents per thousand workers was nearly 84. Of these, 
temporary disability alone accounted for 33.6 thousand persons (/.e.^ 77 
per thousand) and the remaining suffered permanent disability (5.9 per 
thousand) or death (0.6 per thousand). As among the different centres, 
the rate of accidents per thousand workers employed was the maximum 
in the Residual Group (108) followed by West Bengal (105) and Bihar 
(r>9). 

6.(). Occupational Diseases 

I 

In the light of the njcmoraiula furnished by two eminent doctors 
who had investigated into the prevalence of occupational diseases in coal 
mines, information was collected from coal mines during the course of 
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Estimated Number of Workers Estimated Distribution of Workers Involved in Accid- 
ents Resulting in 
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the enquiry conducted by Shri S. R. Deshpande in 1945-46. Even though 
the information collected did not suggest the prevalence, except in stray 
cases, of silicosis, cellulitis, miners' nystagamus and ankylostomiasis, 
which are generally believed to be caused by work in coal mines, 
Shri S. R. Deshpande could not say anything categorical in regard to the 
prevalence of these diseases. He expressed the view that if it was possible 
that these did not exist in the coal mines in India it was also equally 
possible that^ the diseases might be remaining undiagnosed in the absence 
of necessary equipments such as X-ray apparatus, and microscope in most 
of the coal mines. Shri S. R. Deshpande's enquiry, however, revealed 
that diseases affecting eye, were widely prevalent among workers in coal 
mines in the country. Cases of asthma and pneumonia were largely in 
evidence among the colliery workers in Bihar. 

Information relating to the prevalence of occupational diseases was 
collected during the present Survey also. The occupational diseases 
reported by the coal mines surveyed are silicosis, pneumoconiosis and 
dermititis. During mining operations, the processes such as coal cutting, 
drilling and blasting give oft dust. It was reported that the inhalation 
of silica dust and coal dust causes silicosis and pneumoconiosis respectively. 
Work in certain places in coal mines, where humidity is high or water is 
stagnated or in places where the atmospheric temperature is quite high 
caused dermititis. On the basis of the number of sample units which 
reported the prevalence of such diseases, it is estimated that these were 
prevalent in 4 per cent, of the coal mines comprising 11 per cent, of large 
mines and 1 per cent, of small mines in the entire country. These 
comprised about one-fifth of the large mines and 2 per cent, of the 
small mines in Bihar and 5 per cent, of the large mines in West Bengal. 
None of the units surveyed in the Residual Group and none of the small 
mines surveyed in West Bengal reported the prevalence of occupational 
diseases. 



C.HAPTER VII 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


During the post-war years, specially since the country gained 
Independence, consideralde attention has been paid to the promotion of 
industrial peace and the creation of favourable atmosphere for the 
growth of healthy labour-management relations. The activities of Gov- 
ernment in this context were not confined merely to enactment of laws 
for speedy settlement of disputes, framing of standing orders, constitution 
of works or joint committees, appointment of labour or Welfare Officers, 
etc., but extended to measures designed to promote healthy trade unionism 
and direct negotiations. 'Lhe labour-management relations which exist 
in the coal mining industry not only have the impact of these measures 
but also of the increasing realisation on the part of workers and employ- 
ers of their responsibilities in the task of national reconstruction. The 
following paragraphs describe briefly some of the aspects and facts of 
industrial relations in the industry. 

7.1. Industrial Disputes: 

Statistics of industrial disputes resulting in work-stoppages which 
involved 10 or more workers, w^hether directly or indirectly, for the period 
1955 — 1962, are presented in the following Statement 7.1. These statistics 
do not include work -stoppages arising out of political or sympathetic 
demonstrations of wwkers, or closures due to such reasons as shortage 
of raw material, breakdown in machinery or failure of power supply or 
financial stringency. 

Statement 7 . 1 


Industrial Disputes in Coal Mining Industry since 1955* 


Year 

Number of 
Disputes® 

Number of 
Workers 
Involved 

Number of 
Man-days 
Lost 
(OOO’s) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1955 .... 

50 

14,481 

191 

1956 .... 

67 

61,518 

1,109 

1957 .... 

57 

23.592 

567 

1958 .... 

71 

31,083 

255 

1959 .... 

76 

31,421 

328 

1960 .... 

56 

2 - 1,80 

129 

1961 .... 

65 

23,901 

201 

1962 .... 

45 

38 292 

301 

* Source : — Indian Labour Slatistirs 1963 and Indian Labour Statistics 
@ Includes strikes as well as lock-outs. 
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It will be seen fiom the figiucs in C'ol. 3 of Statement 7.1 that the 
\eai 19r)() witnessed eonsiderable industrial unrest causing a huge loss of 
man-days. These disputes were mainly due to the colliery workers* 
dissatisfaction over the Award of The All India Industrial Tribunal 
(Colliery Disputes) regarding wages, inclusion of pay for lead and/or lift 
for calcidation of bonus ancl j>rovident fund, etc., which came into ellect 
from May, lOaik I bis sudden spurt of industrial unrest came to a close 
after the publication, in January, 1957, of the Labour Appellate Tribunars 
decision on the collieries’ appeals. About 49 per cent, of the loss of 
niau-da)s in this industry in 1959 was due to work-stoppages in Bihar and 
these disputes were mainly attributable to workers* demand for increased 
wages and allowances. It would appear from the figures in the Statement 
that the )ears 19(50 and 19(51 were more or less peaceful. The lc:)ss cif 
mandaxs in the \ear 19(52 was mostly due to dis[>utes relating to retrench- 
ment. I here was a marked decline in the number of disputes and in 
tile number of man-days lost after the proimdgation of the Industrial 
rru((‘ Agieemeni in November, 19()2. 

7.2. Tiadc‘ (Jnionism: 

The beginning of the trade unionism in the coal mining industry 
ca!i he tiaced to the early twenties of this century when clerks employed 
in coal miiuvs in Jhaiia formed an Assoc iation. Ciradiially the membership 
of this Association was thrown open and some workers also became its 
membeis. In the siibsec|uent years a few more unions started functioning 
and in the later half of 1915 an All-India .Miners* federation was 
organised. In his report on conditions of workers in the Coal Mining 
Indusliy, Shri Deshpande observed that in 1945 1(5 thert‘ were only a 
few unions in coal mines and even among them, many remained un- 
recognised by cmplovers. Not much information is available in .Shri 
Desh[)ancle*s repoit in regard to the activities of unions.* 

Conijiared to the position which existed then there .secerns to have 
been considerable improvement. On the basis of the information 
collected dining the course of the present Survey it is estimated that in 
19(52 (53 workers of nearly 55 per cent, of coal mines were members of 
some trade union or the other and of the total number of workers 
employed in the industry nearly 52 per cent, were unionised. The details 
rc'garding the extent of" trade unionism in tlie diflcrent centres of the 
industry are given in the following Statement 7.2 in next page. In connec 
tion with slatisiics relating to membership it mav be mentioned that in 
main cases membership registers were not available and therefore in such 
cases reliam had to be j)lac (*d on the figures given bv the union offic ials. 

The axailablc figures show that everywhere trade unionism had 
developed more in large mines as cennpared to small mines. In the 
country as a whole the percentage of large mines where workers were 
members of unions, was 91. 'Their percentage ranged from 85 (West 
Bengal) to 100 (Residual Croup). On the other hand, the percentage of 
such small mines was only 41 in the entire industry. Among different 
pockets of concentration the percentage of such small mines was the 
highest in the Residual Ciroup (56) and the lowest in West Bengal (36). 
In the country, as a whole, of the mines having unions. 4.6 per cent, were 
having 4 unions. 2.7 per cent. 3 unions, 19 per cent. 2 unions and the 

*Krport on An Knqiiiry info C^onditions of r.,^b">ur in the Ciil Mining Industry in India 
by R. D(*sh])ando, pp. lOa-b, 
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rest (/.e., 73.7 per cent.) only one union. Multiplicily of unions was a 
feature in 51.1 per cent., 30.8 per cent, and 19.9 per cent, of the mines 
ill the Residual Gioup, West Bengal and Bihar respectively. As many 
as four unions were functioning in 12.5 per cent, of llic snudl mines in 
Bihar. About 9 per cent, of the large mines in Bihar and (i per cent, of 
the large mines in West Bengal were having 3 unions. None of the 
mines surveyed in (he Residual Group had more than two unions. It is 
estimated that in the entire country 95 per cent, of the coal mines having 
unions, had accorded recognition to unions. In West Bengal, recognition 
had been accorded by all mines having unions. In Biliar the percentage 
of such mines was 97 and in the Residual Group it was only 77. 

Sl'ATEMEN r 7 . 2 

Extent of Trade Unionism in Coal Mining Industry in 1962-63 


Centre 

Number 

of 

Mines 

Estimated 
Percentage 
of Mines 
where 
Workc rs 
were 
organised 
into IVadc 
Unions 

Estimated 
Number of 
Workers* 
in Go.il 
\Iines 

Estimated 
Pereentage 
ol' Workers 
who were 
Members 
of Unions 
as on 
30-G-G2 

Estimated 
Percentage 
of MiTies 
havitig 
Unif n 
and 

Rtcognising 

them 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d 

1. mtiot 

4Gj 

jO.7 

2,()y,()y() 

47. G 

97.3 

[(. 1 ) Ljr£?c Mines 

91 

91.7 

l.JO.OiH 

19. t 

100.0 

{b) Small Mines 

374 

40.7 

79,(i2G 

4t.7 

95.8 

2. West Bengal 

20G 

53.8 

1,33,357 

50.0 

100.0 

[a) Large Mines 

74 

85.0 

95,2G8 

55 . G 

100.0 

{b) Small Mines 

132 

3G.4 

38,089 

35.9 

100.0 

3. lie^idval 

87 

78.0 

93,532 

()2.9 

7G.8 

{a) Large Mines 

44 

100.0 

80,0 IG 

G1.9 

70 0 

{b) Small Mines 

13 

53. G 

1 3,5 IG 

51.0 

80,0 

4. All- India 

738 

5 4.7 

1,3G,579 

51 . () 

94 . 7 

{a} Large IMincs 

209 

91.1 

3,05,318 

55 . 1 

9 4,2 

(b) Small Mines 

5t9 

10.8 

1,31,231 

12.8 

95.0 


* Keialc to those covered under the Mines x\ct. 


1 he following Statement 7.3 gives the percentage distribution oi 
unions according to the main activities undertaken by them. 
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Statement 7 . 3 


Percentage Distribution of Unions According to Main Activities Undertaken 1962-63 


Centre 


Recrea- 

tional 

Facilities 

Welfare 

Adult 

Education 

Securing 

Claims 

U ndcr 
T.abour 
Acts 

Relief to 
Distressed 
Members 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Bihar 

. 

5 . 4 

4.3 

4.3 

92.5 

43.0 

(a) Large Mines . 


— 

4.. 5 

4.5 

86.4 

68.2 

{b) Small Mines . 


8.3 

4.2 

4.2 

95.8 

29.2 

2. West Betigal 


12.1 

29.6 


100.0 

63.8 

(fj) Large Mines . 


11.8 

23.5 


100.0 

64.7 

{b) Small Mines . 


12.5 

37.5 


100.0 

62.5 

3. Residual 


17.8 

19.5 


100.0 

28.7 

{a) l.arge Mines . 


16.7 

8.3 


100.0 

33.3 

1 

(b) Small Mines . 

[ 


20.0 

40.0 


100.0 

20.0 

4, All- India 


9.2 

13.5 

2.4 

95.7 

46.2 

{a) Large Mijies . 


7.7 

11.7 

2.0 

94.0 

59.0 

(^) Small Mines . 


10.5 

15. 1 

2.8 

97.2 

35.3 


It is evident from Statement 7.3 that by and large the main activity 
of the unions in the industry was securing of claims of their members 
under various labour Acts. Provision of relief to distressed members 
was another item to which the unions were paying considerable attention. 
The percentage of such unions varied from 64 in West Bengal to 29 in 
the Residual Group. Every where the proportion of such unions was 
greater in large mines as compared to small ones. These unions usually 
made ad hoc or regular cash payments to such of their members whom 
they believed had been victimised by the managements or to those who 
were involved in industrial or other accidents or were suffering from any 
protracted physical ailment. Only about 13 per cent, of the unions in 
the industry, as a whole, were engaged in welfare activities. The 
percentage of such unions was the highest in West Bengal (29.6), followed 
by the Residual Group (19.5) and Bihar (4.3). In the last two centres 
the proportion of such unions was considerably higher in small mines 
than those in large mines. Only about 9 per cent, of the unions in the 
country had made arrangements for recreation of workers. These 
arrangements were generally in the form of staging of dramas on festive 
occassions and organisation of annual tournaments. Virtually nothing 
was being done by unions for adult education. Of the coal mines 
surveyed, only one in Bihar was running an adult education centre for 
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the benefit of workers. Another union in the same centre was paying 
Rs. 25 per month as a grant-in-aid to an adult education centre. Such 
an absence of activity in this matter is probably due to the fact that adult 
education centres were being run by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Organisation. Only a negligible proportion* of the unions had devoted 
attention to the organisation of co-operative institutions for the benefit 
of workers. Of the mines surveyed, only in one large unit in the Residual 
Group a union was found to be running a co-operative credit society and 
a consumer co-operative society. Similarly, another union in a large unit 
in Bihar had organised a co-operative credit society. 

7.3. Agreements: 

During the present Survey information was collected regarding 
agreements affecting terms and conditions of service concluded between 
employers and workers since 1950. The results show that about 13 per 
cent, of the coal mines in the country, comprising 21 per cent, of the large 
mines and 10 per cent, of the small mines, had concluded agreements 
since 1956. The percentage of units which had entered into such agree- 
ments with workers in the different centres was as follow's; Bihar 13, 
West Bengal 9 and Residual Group 22. The subject matters of such 
agreements covered a wide field. Some of the important items covered 
related to payment of extra w'ages for breaking coal lumps, payment of 
wages to wagon-loaders at rates higher than those awarded, enhancement 
of rates of dearne.ss allowance, payment of lay-off compensation, incentive 
bonus, method of calculation of provident fund contributions and bonus, 
preference to retrenched employees in the matter of re-employment, 
ab.sorption of ‘badli’ workers into regular working force, continuance of 
w’ork on rest days and contribution of the extra wages thus earned to 
the National Defence Fund, confirmation of employees against permanent 
posts and grant of sick leave with pay. 

7.4. Standing Orders: 

With a view to eliminating causes of friction arising out of matters 
concerning day-to-day relationship between management and employees 
and thus promoting industrial harmony the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1916 passed by the C'cntral Government provides 
for framing and certification of standing orders. Under the Act framing 
of such standing orders is obligatory for only tlio.se establishments which 
employ 100 or more workers but Government are empowered to extend 
this provision to establishments employing fewer workers. The matters 
covered by the standing orders include such matters as classification of 
workers, notification or hours of work, pay da)s, wage rates, leave and 
holidays, rights and obligations during temporary stoppages, dismissal, 
suspension, and means for redress of grievances. 

At the time of the enquiry conducted by Shri S. R. Deshpande, there 
were no statutory provisions binding the coal mines in the country to 
frame standing orders and consequently except for an important group 
of collieries in Assam and a rolliexy in Digwadih, no other colliery had 
any standing orders. There has been considerable improvement in this 
sphere since the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act;^ 1946. Data collected during the course of the present survey 
show that about 7 per cent, of the coal mines in the country, comprising 


*».«, less than 1 per cent. 
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all the large mines and about 69 per cent, of the small mines, were 
employing 100 or more persons and hence were retjuired to frame standing 
orders under the above Act. Of these, about 81 per cent, had framed 
standing orders. The percentage of the large and small mines which 
were required to frame standing orders and had done so was 98 and 72 
respectively. The following Statement 7.4 gives the details for each 
centre. 

Statement 7.4 

Stcoiding Orders in Coal Mines — 1962-63 


Estimated Percentage of Mines 

Centre Number of 

Under statutory obligation Not under Having 

t ^ > statutory standing 

obligation orders 
but having whether 
To have And having standing under 
standing standing orders statutory 

orders orders oldigation 

or not 


I 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

1, Bihar 

4():) 

(58.(3 

69.0 (47.4) 

1.4 

48.8 

{a) Large Mines 

91 

100.0 

9.3.8 (9.3.8) 


93.8 

■ h) Small Mint s 

374 

(31.0 

38.3 (33.6) 

1.7 

37.3 

2, West Baikal 

206 

91.(5 

97.0 (88.9) 

2.8 

91.7 

(a) Large Mines 

74 

100.0 

100.0(100.0) 


IGO.O 

(bj Small Mines 

132 

87.0 

95.0 (82.6) 

4.3 

86.9 

3. Residual 

87 

89.0 

93.8 (83.3) 

3.3 

89.0 

\a} Large Mines 

11 

100. 0 

100.0 (100.0) 


100.0 

[h) .Small Mines 

13 

77.8 

83 . 7 (66. 7) 

11 . 1 

77.8 

4. All- India 

738 

77.2 

81.3^62.8) 

2.2 

63.0 

{a) Large Mines 

209 

100,0 

98.2 (98.2) 


98.2 

[^bj Small Mines 

349 

68. 6 

71.9 (49.3) 

3.1 

32.4 


Note.- — 1 igures in brackets in Col. *1 and iiguics in Cols, 3, 5 and 6 arc J^crcentages to 
figures in Col. 2. Figures in Col. 4 are percentages to tlic estimated number of units under 
obligation to frame standing orders. 


It will he seen from the above Statement that the percentage of units 
Avhich were under obligation and had framed standing orders was the 
highest in West Bengal (97) and tlic lowest in Bihar (69). The 
percentage in respect of the Residual Group was nearly '*94. All the 
defaultirjg large mines were located in Bihar. 
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Standing orders framed by the coal mines generally covered produc- 
tion workers, clerical and related employees and watch and ward staff. 
In some of the sampled units only employees getting basic pay or wages 
up to Rs. 300 p.m. were covered by standing orders. In two of the 
sampled large mines belonging to the Residual Group and one small 
mine surveyed in Bihar standing orders were not applicable to casual 
workers. 


Of the mines having standing orders 91 per cent., comprising 98 
per cent, of large and 86 per cent, of small mines in the entire country, 
had got them certified by the appropriate authorities as required under 
the law. All the defaulting large mines were loc ated in Bihar. vSo far 
as the defaulting small mines were concerned they were in all the centres 
except the Residual Group. 

7.5. Labour and W^elfare Officers: 


With a view to enabling employers to have better arrangements for 
personnel management and to help them in ensuring proper imple 
mentation of labour laws, a specific provision has been made in the 
Mines Rules, 1955, requiring every mine, wherein 500 or more person are 
ordinarily employed, to appoint a suitably qualified person as a Welfare 
Officer. The Rules further prescribe that in any mine oidinarily employ- 
ing more than 2,500 persons stuh Welfare Officer should be assisted by 
one suitably qualified additional Welfare OfTicet for every additional 
2,000 persons or part thereof employed. The Mines Rules prescribe the 
duties of Welfare Officers which, inter alia are: (1) to act as a liaison 
officer between management and employees for promoting harmonious 
relations and thus ensure productive efficiency, as well as better working 
conditions, (2) to seciiie redress of grievances of employees, (3) to help 
workers to acljust and adapt themselves to theii working environments, 
(4) to assist in foiination of such commiltees as may promote better 
industrial relations, safety and welfare of wc^rkers ancl to supervise their 
work, (5) to advise on welfare provisions, such as housing facilities, (6) 
to supervise welfare activities, statutory or otherwise, including education 
and training of employees, and (7) to suggest measures which will lend 
to raise the standard of living of workers and in general promc^te their 
well-being. 


It is estimated that in the industry, about 35 per cent, of the mines, 
comprising 91 per cent, of the large mines and 14 per cent, of the small 
ones, employed 500 or more workers and thus were under an obligation 
to appoint Welfare Officers. Of these, 88 per cent, (or 31 per cent, c^f all 
the units in the industry) had appointed such Labour/Welfare Officers. 
As between the mines in the two si/e groups, it is estimated that of the 
mines under a statutory obligation the percentage of those complying 
with the law was 92 among large and only 77 among small mines. 
Besides those which were under a legal obligation, about (i per cent, of 
the mines in the industry, as a whole, had voluntarily ap[)c)inted Labour/ 
Welfare Officers. Thus, in all, 37 per cent, of the coal mines in the 
country, comprising 89 per cent, of the large mines and 17 per cent, of 
the small mines, had appointed Labour/Welfare Officers. Details in 
respect of the different centies are given in the following Statement 7.5. 
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Statement .7.5 

Estimated Percentage of Mines Employing Labour j Welfare Officers — 1962-63 


Estimated percentage of Mines 


Cf*ntre 

Number 
of Mines 

Under 
statutory 
obliga- 
tion to 
appoint 
Labour/ 
Welfare 
Ofliccrs 

Under Not under 

Legal legal 

obliga- obliga- 

tion and tion but 
having having 

f. a hour/ T.,abour/ 

Welfare Welfare 

OfTicers Officers 

Having 
Labour/ 
Welfare 
Officers 
whether 
under an 
obligation 
or not 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Bihar 

465 

21.0 

16.3 

(77.9) 

5.2 

21.5 

Large mines 

91 

79.2 

62.5 

(79.0) 

12.5 

75 . 0 

fA) Small Mines . 

374 

6.8 

5. 1 
(75.0) 

3.4 

8.5 

2. West Bengal 

206 

58.2 

52.6 

(90.4) 

5.6 

58.2 

{a) Large Mines . 

74 

100.0 

100.0 

(100.0) 


100,0 

{b) Small Mi lies . 

132 

31.8 

26. 1 
(75.0) 

8.7 

34.8 

3, Residual 

B7 

56.0 

.56.0 

rioo.o) 

11.0 

67.0 

{a) l.arge Mines . 

It 

100. 0 

100.0 

(lOO.O'i 


100.0 

[h) Small Mines . 

t3 

11.1 

11. J 
(100.0) 

22.2 

33.3 

4. All-India 

758 

35.1 

.30.8 

(87.6) 

5 . 9 

36.7 

{a: Large Mines . 

209 

90.9 

► 83 . 7 

(92.0) 

5 . 4 

89. 1 

(A) Small Mines . 

519 

13.8 10.6 

(76.6) 

6. 1 

16.7 


Note, Figures within brackets are permiMges to figures in (Jol. (3). 

Labour/Welfare Ofliccis usually stated that their fuiutions were the 
same as described in the Mines Rules, 1955. However, it was noticed 
that their main duty was to attend to grievaiKcs of workers and to main- 
tain general discipline. In 4.3 per cent, of the coal mines in the country, 
comprising GO per cent, of the units in Bihar, 48 ptn* cent, in West Bengal 
and 21 per cent, in the Residual Group, Labour/Welfare Officers were, 
in addition to their other duties, representing employers in conciliation 
proceedings. 
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7.6, Works and Joint Cominittees 

Under the Industrial disputes Act. 1947 constitution of Works Coni- 
mittces is obligatory for those industrial establishments which employ 
100 or more workers. The main idea behind the formation of such 
committees is to nrovide a forum for mutual discussion of matters con- 
cerning day to day relationship between employers and employees so that 
friction could be eliminated in its initial stages and thus good relation- 
ship between the two parties cotdd be ensured. 

It is estimated that at the time of the Survey nearly 77 per cent, of 
the coal mines in the (ountrv. comprising 08 per cent, of the large mines 
and 60 per cent, of the small <^nes, were under a legal obligation to 
constitute Works Committees. Only half of these had complied with 
the requirements. The percent age of such mines in the two size gioups 
was 63 among large and ^14 among small ones. From the details given 
in Statement 7.6 it would be seen that the percentage of such mines was 
the highest in the Residual Cboiip ( 77 ) and the lowest in l^ihar (38.5). 


Statement 7.6 



W^orhs Comm it lees 

in Coal Mine 

f, J 962-63 




( "rjilrr 

Number 
of miiit*s 

Estimated ! 
percentage 
of mines 
employing 

1 00 ore 
more 
vN'orkers 

f'stimated percentage 
of mines cm ploying 

1 00 or more ^vorkers 
and having Works 
Committees 


I 

2 

3 

4 


1. 

Bihar .... 

465 

67.8 

38.. 3 

r26.i) 


(a) [.argr ATiiics ... 

91 

9.3.8 

.32 . 2 

r,')0.o) 


ih) Small Minrs . 

374 

61 .0 

33.3 

('20.3) 

2. 

West Bengal .... 

206 

91.6 

60.0 

r :>,•■). 0) 


in') I.arsjc \fiiies .... 

71 

100.0 

60.0 

(60.0) 


{b) Small Miiirs .... 

1 32 

87.0 

60.0 

(32.2) 

3. 

Residual ..... 

87 

89.0 

76.8 

(08. 3) 


T.argc Miiir.s .... 

1 1 

100.0 

!)l .7 

(91 .7> 


{b) Small Mines .... 

13 

77.8 

.37.1 

(44. 4^ 

■1. 

All-India 

7.")8 

7(').7 

30 . 6 

'38.8') 


{d} I.arg<* Miiic.s .... 

209 

cc 

ri3 . .3 

(62.3) 


{b') Small Mines .... 

.319 

()8.(i 

43.6 

(29.9) 


XoTii:. — in ])r.«( kt*ts in C^>I. { 

1) are j)ereent.i^cs to total in 

Col. (2;. 



14-2 l)I.BS/60 
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About 77 per (cnt. of the V\^>rks Couiniittccs in the industry, 
eonsisted of ;ui ecpial nuinbei of lepusentatives of nianagenients and 
woi kers. In about 21 per (ent. of such C annul it tecs wotkcis’ represen- 
tatives out nuinbeied the i epic'scnlalives of inanageinenls and in the rest 
of the (loniniittees (i.e., aboiU 2 f>er cent.) the position was found to be 
the* teverse. Aboul !» 1 per cent, of the (lonnnittees had not met even 
c^nc e din ini» the twel\e month period ending June, 19G2. The ])ereentage 
of (lomrnittces which had ludd up to meetings, 4 to (i meetings, 7 to 9 
meetings and more than 9 mecMings during the* twehc-month period 
referred to abo\t‘ was 29, 21, t). ancl 10 respect i\ el\ . The infotinaiion 
collected during the Sur\e\ reveals that a wide range of items ^vele 
discussed bv tlie ( lomm it t ees. The most common items pertaining to 
wc'lfaie and safet\ i elated to provision of cool drinking Avater at 
woikspots in summer. pro\ ision of protective eciuipments (e.g., helmets, 
boots, etc ,), allot ineiu of resiclential ac c ommc'xlation, repair and white-" 
washing of woikeis' houses, sanitation of workers’ colonies, adecpiale and 
regular supph of water :ind j^ower to woikeis' colonic'S, medical facilities 
ancl cantcHMi, c rec he* and rest sheltc‘r fac ilities. Fixation of number c^f 
j^aid holichiNs, leduc tion of the number of shifts and ai i angeinents for 
timelv t lamming and j.noper loading of coal tubs wane' aim mg the items 
relating to woiking conditions discussed bv the Woiks ( Commit tees. 
Mattel s pentaining to paMiuiit of wages, sucli as time of pa\ment of 
salarv to monthlv paid emplovc‘es, proper pa\ment of wages to c asual 
workers ancl paMiic nt of holidax pax in r('S|)ec l of tlu* Re public !)ax were 
also discussed. Intel union lixalrv, paucilv of interest on tlur ]>ait of 
workens on account of lack of ap|)rc‘c iat ion ol bemehts of such meetings 
wc*re bngelv responsible for improper functioning of Works (lommittees. 
'Fhe other fac tors we re aj^ialhx of managements low aids conxeming the 
meetings oi implcnnent ing their clc*c isions and straiiuHl relations between 
the eni])lc)vers and workers. In a fewv morc^ units the [irexahmce cif 
exc eptionallx harmonins e‘m[)loxc‘i canplovees ic lat ions l ae ilit aie el worket s 
having diieet talks with manage-meiits’ i epi esent atix e‘s and gelling their 
recpiii ements meu and M)nsee|uent lx the Woiks (iornmittec* funciioning in 
the establishme nt had no signiheant role io play. An inte*rc‘Sting reason 
given for imi^ioper functioning of Woiks ( !ommitt(‘C‘s bx the' w'oikcns’ re- 
present at ix'c'S ill txvo large' mines survexed in bihar was that tiu'v were 
not in a j^osition to nncliMsiand the conte*nts of the notices, nunnoranda, 
et(\, issuc'd in connection xvilh \Vorks (!ommittce‘ im'etine,s since thev 
were in kaiglish. 

(^f the mines which were* recjuirc'd to constitute a Works ("ominittee 
and had not done sc^ a few gaxe no reasons therefor. Some attributed 
the absence of such a C'ommittee to apathx of workc-rs ancl opposition 
from trade' union o^hc iais who appiehc'iided tIuU ihc' (’ommittee might 
emerge as a rival institution. Woikers of these mines, on the other hand, 
generallx attiibuted the absence of (annmiltees to lack of interest on the 
pait of managements. 

7.7. Other Clommittc'es 

Tt is estimated tfiat Froduction (Committees wa'ic functioning in S..5 
per cent, of the' coal mines in the country, i.c., comprising nearly 20 per 
cent, of the' large' mines and 1 per cent, of the small ones. Among the 
diflereiit centies the percentage* c^f mines haxing such a committee wuis 
the* highest in the* Residual (iroup. Here nearlv 12 per cent, of large 
and II per cent, of small mines or 20. (> per cent, of all mines liad Produc- 
tion Committees. Next in the ordc*? was P>ihar xvherc 7.4 per cent, of the 
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mines, (onsisiinj* of I (>.7 per cent, of iind 5 per cent, of small mines, 

had siK li (ommitlecs. Jn \V(‘s( Bengal onlv a.() jjei <ent of the mines 
had Brodnction ( lommil U‘es. J he (lommillees existed onh in large 
mines (i.e., 10 pci cent, ol them). Such ("ommitlees generallv consisted 
ol K^presentatives ol woi kers and managc inents \vith the mine? manager 
as a Chairman. Increasing the (|iiality and ont[>ut hy making efiicient 
and liillci use of men. machinciy and maleiials was tlie burden of their 
deliberations. 

Safelx (Ic^mmillces were found to lie functioning in 7 per cent, of 
the coal mines in the coiintiy. I liese consisted ol about 19 ])er cent, of 
the large mines and only 2 per cent, of the small mines. The percentage 
of mines ha\ing such Committees in the* diifeieiu centres were as follows: 
West Bengal In.l (i.e., '>0 per cent, of huge and l..‘) pel cent, of small). 
Kesidual I!) (i.e.. lia pei cent, of large: mines onU). and l^ihai -2 (i.e., 
1.2 per cent, of large and 1.7 per cent, of small mines). Safelv Coin- 
mitlec s also genei alK consislc cl of rc‘pi c senlat i\ es ol managements and 
woikc’is and (he* iuiutions ol these Committees included discussion of 
hazards to which w 01 kers \\'c\c exposed dining the course* of woik, review 
of accidents and anaUsis of factois causing accidents, suggestion of 
c‘llective safely mcasuies for pi eventing the lecunence of accidents, and 
pi opc:)gat ion of sa fetv c onsc iousness among workers. 

Onh in stia\ iiiiiies some other Committees were reported. for 
instance. Pension Committees existed in 1 per cent, of mines in the 
Rc!sidual Cdoup. Similarly, Puja C.ommiltees. School Commillc:es and 
Cinc ina C iommii tc‘c's existecl in a negligible per< enl age'*' of mines in West 
Bengal. 


7.S. Ciriew aiu e Proc eclure 

One of the items covered by standing 01 dels framed under the 
Indusiii.d Kmplovmeiit (Standing ordeis) Act. I9I() is the* arrangement 
for settling eomj^laints of workers. Since 1)5 per cent, of the coal mines 
in the countiN, had Iramed standing orders under tire above Act, they 
had sj)c*cilic:cl arraiigemc’nt for the .settlenrent of grievances of emplovees. 
rire managements ol these coal mines had some form of procedure oi’ the 
Ollier lor dealing with the da\ to day grievances of c'mjdovees but these 
procedure s, esjiec ialh in small c*st abl ishments. were not, as a rule, 
svstemati/ed and were too often dependent on the apjnoac h of individual 
oflicers of the managements. Kst al>i islied channc-ls, wliich existed for 
complaints in large mines generalh and in small mines to some extent, 
ensured proper recognition of the responsibilit v ol supervisorv staff for 
the men working immediatelv under them bv enlisting their assistance 
in dealing with workc-rs’ complaints at the preliminarv stages of grievance 
procedure's. Kspex iallv in large establishmc*nts elabor ate grievance 
procedures which gener alh included the partic i]Dat ion of the lower r anks 
of supervisorv stalf as a jrari of the svsterrr, were* of immense* value as the 
linrited time that managers 'admirristiativc* authorities of large mines 
could normally devote to suc h matters was bound to Ic^ad to ac c umulatiorr 
of a large: number' of grievances in the absence of such procedures. Iir 
some large mines both in the* Residual Ciremp, and West Bengal, the 
practice followed for redress of workers’ grievances was as follows: Ihc 
aggrieved worker submitted his compbiint, at the first instance, to his 
inrnrcdia’e supervisor and if he did not gel an acceptable decision at this 

* A bout 2 per cent. 
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level he could bring his giicvuncc to the notice of the Labour/ Welfare 
Olhcer and then lo the knowledge of the Departmental Head. Ihe cases 
remaining unsettled even after these stages were discussed by a Grievance 
Clommittec, which consisted of representatives of workers and management. 
The (Committee, after examining the matter, submitted a full report, 
containing each member’s hndings, opinion and rccoimnendations, to the 
mine manager to enable him to take a decision. The unanimous decisions 
taken b) the Committee were binding on the management in respect of 
the (oursc of action to be taken lor redressing grievances. If this stage 
1 ailed to satisfy the aggrieved worker, he was free to appeal to the Chief 
Mining Agent, who was the Administi ativc Head of a group of collieries 
operating under the same management. Ihe workers were recpiired to 
give their complaints in writing and time limits weie lixed for the disposal 
of iIk c ases at dillerent stages. Some of the mines, owned by the National 
Coal i)c\elopnicnt (Corporation and surveyed dining the pieseiit enquiry, 
had, liesides a grievance procedure which was similar to the one mentioned 
above, a Joint Negotiation Macliinery, comprising trade union 
oHic e-bearcis and workers’ and managements representatives. The body 
handled matters which were of general applicability to a large number 
of workers oi of ccjiisidcrablc importance. In another large mine located 
in Bihar, cases lemaining uiiscitled even alter the consideration of the 
ollicers, including the Managor, were examined by the Works Committee 
and ihcn by the joint Management CounciL ihe Joint Management 
Couiuil was the final authority at the unit’s level in tlic matter of redress 
of grievances. In anc:)ther large mine in Biliar, giicvancc:s, if not settled 
after llic consideration of the worker’s immediate supei visor and the 
laibour/ W'clfaie Gfliccr; were discussed in the weekly meetings of the 
icpuscniativcs of the trade union and maiiagemejit at the c:c)lliery level. 
If ihesc* discussions failed to produce any satisfactory result, the matter 
was disiusscd in the foilnightly meetings oL the representatives of the 
trade union <incl managment at thc‘ level of a group of collieries. The 
Agent of the gioiip of collieries was the final authority in deciding 
grievance cases. In a simiU mine in Bihar gricvciuces were ticard direct- 
ly bv a (iiic'vance Committee, which advised the management in taking 
proper decisions. This (a)mmittee consisted of three representatives each 
of the woikers and management. 

I hc above mines which had a scmiew’h.it elaborate arrangement for 
settling giievaiucs, however, constituted only (35 per cent, of the total 
cc;al mines in the eountry. In the rest, the normal practice was that 
woikcrs having grievances approached the manager or proprietor. 
Wlicrcver trade unions were in existence, the aggrieved workers, who 
failed lo get satisfaction even after their cases being considered by the 
final authority at tlic level of the individual establishments (and in certain 
L ases at the level of a group of collieries), were at liberty to appeal to 
trade unions and lo seek the intervention of the ollicers of the Govern* 
nicnt’s Industrial Relations Machinery. 

7.9. Association of Workers with Management 

1 he s< heme of associating workers with tlic management of establish- 
ments docs not scorn lo have made any headway in the coal mining 
industry. The Survey shows that of the 147 mines surveyed only two 
large coal mines, one each in the Residual Ciroup and Bihar, had intro- 
duced such schemes. The large mine lielonging to the Residual Group 
had constituted a Jc:)ini Management Council with the mine manager, a 
Dcpartnieiilal Head, the Presiclent of the trade union functioning in the 
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mine, and a few ofiicc-bcaieis of the union, as nicni^beis of the Council. 
The Council was being consulted by the management on such matters as 
general administration of the standing orders and their amendment, 
introduction of new metliods of production involving re-deployment of 
men and machinery, closure or tessation of mining operation-s, adminis- 
tration of welfare and safety measures. Those matters which Averc 
subject to collective bargaining (c.g , wages bonus, et( ..) and cases relating 
to individual grievances were excluded fiom the scope of the C^ouncil's 
discussions. A Joint Management Council had been formed in a large 
mine surveyed in Bihar, as a preliminaiy phase of workers' participation 
in the management. 

At the time of the Survey lim e of the large mines, surveyed in Bihar, 
which were under the same management, had decided to introduce a 
scheme for associating workers with management and were working out 
the details for implementing the decision. riius, at the time of the 
Survey, an insign ilicant percentage of the coal mines in the country had 
constituted Joint Management ('ouncils and a few others had initiated 
action in . this direction. 



CHAPIER Vlll 


LABOUR COST 

IniomiatioM pertaining to laljoui cost was collected from sampled 
coal mines during the (oiirse of the present Stirvey in respect of employees 
covered under the Mines A( t and receiving less than Rs. 100 per month 
as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken hy the Study 
(iroup on Wage Costs appointed l)y tlt,e Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment in lO.aO. The enquiry pertaining to lal)our tost was modelled on 
the lines of the Study of Labour (osts in the European Industry, made 
by the Intel national Labour Ofhte in lOriti, with such modifications as 
were tonsidered necessai) in the liglit of conditions in India. For 
instance, in view of the fact that in India wages are ptiid on the basis of 
davs instead of hours, data were (ollccted in respett of man-da^s instead 
of man-hours. Similaily, it was found in the tourse of the pilot eiujiiiry, 
that except for a very few establishments, separate records of premium 
payments made for lease or holidays, or for days not worked, were not 
maintained and hence these were dropjjed as separate items and recorded 
under 'basic wages’. Clertain additions were made in the list either on 
the basis of the chxisions of the Study (iroup referred to above, or to 
elicit separate information on some of the items on which employeis 
liave to iiuur exjjenses under lalKiur laws in force in the count ly, r.g., 
lay-off. pithead baths, retrenchment compensation, etc. 

.\s mentioned elsewhere, the Suivey was lauicdied in September. I'.l(j2 
and completed in May, !!)().'!. With a view to maintaining comparability 
of data :ind ensuring uniformity it was intended to collect information, 
as far as possilile, for the 12 months preceding the spcrcified date, /.r., 
June, nK)2. If, howevc-r, it was not feasil)le to collect information for 
these 12 niontlis, than the field staff was asked to collect the data fc«' the 
latest financial year of the establishment subject to the condition that 
at least six months of the financial year fell during the period July, 1961 
to June. 1962. 'Lhe available data show that it was possible to collect 
information from all the sampled coal mines either for the period July, 
1961 to June. 1962 or for the financ ial year of the establishment at least 
six niontlis of which fell dining the aforesaid period. Lhe data collected 
may, therefore, be taken to refer to the period 1961-62. 

It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming a lietter 
estimate of lal)our cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of those persons who 
were employed in connection with ;uiy welfare item, amenity, etc., even 
though the\ were covered under the Mines Act and cvere receiving less 
than Rs. KK) per month, were not included in the general heads "Wtiges”, 
“Bonuses” and “Other (lash Payments” along with the similar anmunts 
paid to workers who came within the scope of the Study. Expenses 
incurred, in connec tion w’ith such persons were recorded against the item 
for which they were employed. Similarly, the man-days worked by such 
persons were also excluded. 

8.1. Labour Lost per Man-day Worked: 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the corresponding evages 
and otlicr earnings of workers were collected during the course of the 
Survey as also the expenditure incurred fjy employers on various welfare 
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and social security measures, subsidy services, etc., representing^ the cost 
incurred bv them on labour. Based on the above, the averag^e labour 
cost per man-day has been worked out and is presented in statement S.l. 

S tatement 8. 1 

E^ilimated Labour Cost per Alan^day Worked hi the Coal Mining Industry 

(tn Rupees) 


0*11 tie 


CulKiiir Cost 


1 


2 


1 . Bihar ....... .... "i . 1 .3 

(rt) Large Mines .... .... .^>.47 

(/^) Small Mines . . 4.33 

2. West Bengal ........... 3.22 

(a) Large Mines .......... .3.41 

ib) Small Ntines 4.70 

3. Residual , . . . . . . . . . . 3.41 

(a) Large Mines .......... 3.40 

ib) Small Mine.s .......... 4.91) 


•I. All- India 

(a) Large Mines 
(h) Small Mines 


riie over all labour cost 
Industry was estimated at Ks. 


per man day woi ked in the 
.3.22, at the all-India level. 


3.22 
3 . 41 ) 
4.02 


Mining 


Coal 
As Statement 
ihiee Centres 
as Rs. :3.41 in 


8.1 shows, the burden of the cost did not diller much in the 
of the Industry. "Lhe labour (ost per man day Avorked w 
the Residual Ciroup ot mines as against Rs. .3.13 in Bihar; the ligure ioi 
West Bengal coincided with that lor all-India, Rs. .3.22. 


8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

'The following .Statement 8.2. shows the labour cost per man dav 
worked b) various components in various sti ata. 

8.2.1. Wages: 

This component comprised basic wages and dcariuss allowaiue. 
incentive or production bonus and attendaiue bonus received by em- 
ployees. 

It was desired by the Bureau to collect data iindei this head in* 
respect of the man-days worked alone, but in the (oinse of the pilot 
tn(|uir\ it was found that most of the ejnplo\eis did not maintain 
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Estimated Labour Cost per Man-day Worked by Main Cvnponents in th Coal Mining Industry {During 1961-62) 
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separate records of payments made for the days actually worked, and for 
leave and holiday periods, (lonsequcnily, the amount of basic wages and 
dearness allowance recorded incluclcd the sums paid for the days worked 
as well as not worked but paid. 

Ii would be noticed from Statement 8.2 that wages constituted the 
bulk, /.c., 81, () per cent, ol the labour cost in the Coal Mining Industry. 
The proportion that wages tormccl to the total labour cost was more ot 
less the same in the three centres. As between the two size groups, in 
large coal mines wages accounted for about 81 per cent, of the labour 
cost and in smaller ones ihev accounted for a little more /.c., about 
8"} per cent. Statement 8.;} gives the break-up of the wage cost into the 
various sub-groups, (fiz., basic earnings, iiiceniive or prodiuiion bc^nus and 
attendance bonus. 

A very large portion (90. fi per cent.) of the wage cost in the Industry 
was in the form of basic: wages and dearness allowance or consolidated 
wages alone. Payments made in the foim of attendance bonus accounted 
for about 9.2 per cent, of the wage cost, while the remainder was due to 
payments of product ion/incenlive bonus to workers. 

8.2.2. Pyriniufti Pay for O'oartinif* a)id Late Shi f Is 

Under this group, the premium part of pay for overtime, late shifts 
and work on holidays was rc'corded. This was represented by an amount 
iecei\ed by the workers in addition to tlieir normal pay. For instance, 
if a worker received one and a half times his normal wages for overtime 
work, the extra amount paid to him, /.c., one-half, was recorded against 
lliis item. The normal wages were included under the group ‘wages'. 

It would be seen from Statement 8.2 that premium payments for 
overtime work and late shifts accounted for a very small propoilion* 
of th^ total labour cost per man day worked. 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

Payments made in respect of festival, year-end, profit-sharing and 
other similar types of bonuses were recorded under this item. As shown 
in Statement 8.2, the cost to emplovers on account of bonus payments 
was nil in coal mines in Uihar and the Residual Group and negligible 
in West Pengal. 

8. 2.4. Other Payuients in Cash and Kind 

OthcM payments in cash and kind were those which were made 
regularly, such as house rent allowance, transport allowance, compensatory 
allowance, foodgrains at concession rates, supply of free coal, kerersenc 
oil, etc;., or iiregularly, like servant allowance, laundry allowance, 
marriage allowance, drilling allowance, blasting allowance, etc. Figures 
in Statement 8.2 show that the cost in respect of all such payments 
amounted to Re. 0.22 })er man-day worked or about 4.2 per cent, of the 
total labour cost per man-day worked in the Industry, as a whole. As 
between the different C]cntres, the expenditure incurred on payments in 
cash and kind was the highest in Bihar, being about 4. .5 per cent, oi the 
labour cost, and the lowest in the Residual (iioiip (3.1 per cent.). 

For West Bengal, the figure was the same as for the country as a 
whole, i.e., 1.2 per cent. 


, 0 . 96 per cent. 
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♦Less than Re. 0.005. 

J\'ote.^T\g\iTCS within brackets arc percentages. 
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8.2.5. Social Security Contributions: 

liiloiiuatioii ill rcsped of this component of labour co.'t was collected 
niuler two heads; (a) oblijJiatory, /.r., those expenses whidi :he employers 
weie recpiiied to iiuin in compliance with certain labour laws, and (b) 
noicobligatorN -/.r., those social security contribiuicjns which t!ic employ- 
ers were making on a voluntary basis without any legal compulsion. The 
Survey results show tliat the combined cost c^n account of this component 
worked out to Re. 0.27 or 5.2 per cent, of the total lahour cost per 
man-day wcjikcd. Details a!)out the labour cost in respect of various 
items of social security contributions for which the data were collected 
art: given in Statement 8.1. 

It will be seen from the Statement 8.1. that expenditure incurred by 
employers on obligatory social security contril)utions during the year 
under icfcience amounted to Re. 0.2(> and on non-obligatoi y contribu- 
tions to only Re. 0.01 per man-day worked. Tlie expenditure on obligatory 
social security contributions was the maximum in West Bengal, being 
Re. 0.!50 per man-clay worked. J he amount spent on non-obligatory 
social security contributions in this ('entre, as also in the Residual Group 
(d mines, was insignilic ant. It was ohservcxl that about 88.5 per cent, of 
the lahonr cost on account of obligatory social security contributions was 
in respec t of provident fund conn ihutions alone, d’hc remaining nearly 
11.5 per cciu. cj£ the cost Acas aLtributable to expenses on compensation 
for employment injury and maternity hciielit payments. Payments made 
by wa) of compensation for retrenchment, lay-off and occupational 
diseases as also on account of gralnity were insignifreant. 

I wo items, namely, provident fund and gtatuity, featured in non- 
obligator) social securitN (onlribulions also, in addition to expenses on 
j^ayment of pensions. Non ol)ligatory contributions were being made in 
all the three (Centres of the liidnstry though their anionnts in West 
Bengal and the Residual (iroup were insignilicant. 

Cost to employers loi pro\idiug ccitaiii facilities and services to 
workers and their families was collected under this head. The facilities 
listed Avere Medical and Health Clare, (lanteens, Restaurants and Other 
Food Sei\ices, Clompany Ifonsing, Building Funds, (Credit Unions and 
other Financial Aid Service’s, (aeches, Fdiualion Services Fihrarv, 

Reading Rooms. ct<.), Recieaiional Services ((Hubs, Sports, Theatres, 
Cliiicnias, etc.), Fi anspoit. Sanitation (at woi k plaees). Drinking Water 
Fac ilities, Vacatiem Homes, etc. "I he net amount spent, including 
ele]:)rcc iation but excludiiig any capital cxpetiditurc, was recorded. In 
tlie course of the ])ilol en(|uir), it was noticed that in most of the cases, 
employers either clid not maintain any recc^rds separately for the above* 
rneniioued items, or expemses related not only to persons falling within 
the scope of the Study but also to others. Hence, the field staff were 
asked to ol:)tain estimates, wherever such statistics were not available 
separately for the above-mentioned items, and/or for the employees 
covered b\ the Study only. In the later case, estimates were made on 
the basis of the proportion that the employees coming under the scope 
of (he Studv formed to the total employees. Statement 8.5 gives details 
in respect of the cost on subsidies per man-day worked as revealed by the 
data collected. 



T he labour conI on at xouni ol subsidies amounted to Re. 0.22. per 
mail day vvoiked or about 4.2 per rent, of tlic total labour cost, tlius being 
equal in importance to the group ‘Otlici Payments in Cash and Kind’. 
As would be seen horn Statement 8.5, the expenses incurred by employers 
on company Jiousing were rcsponsilile for a fairly high portion (about 
41 per cent.) of the total tt>st on subsidies. Jn tlie Residual Group of 
mines expenditure on company liousing constituted as much as about 
01 per cent, of the subsidy cost, ulicieas in West Bengal it was only 

25 per cent. In liiliar, alioiit .‘>8 per cent, of the total cost on subsidies 

was accounted for by company housing. Next in importance were 
medical and health care facilities to the woikers ivhich were responsible 
for about 27 per cent, of the total cost on subsidies in the Industry, as a 
whole. This item acc:ountcd for .47.5 per cent, of the subsidy cost in 
West Bengal, 28.0 per cent, in Bihar and 22.1) per cent, in the Residual 

Group of mines. About 0 j>er cent, of liie subsidy cc^st, at the albindia 

level, was .spent on sanitation, 1.0 per cent, each on canteens, creches and 
educational services and 4.5 per cent, each on chinking water facilities 
and provision of pit-head baths. No expenditure was incurred on build- 
ing ftinds and the cxpcn.ses on credit unions, cultural .services, transport 
and washing facilitie.s were insignilic ant. 

8.2.7. Some Ollier Payincnls Rrlaled to Labour (lost 

Under this group, expenses relating to rcciuitmeni, vcxational 
training, apprenticeship and on-the-job medical services were rec ended. 
A perusal of Statement 8.2 (Gol. 12) will show that this element constituted 
only about 0.8 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. In West 
Bengal, it accounted for al)out 1.2 per cent, of the labour cost, in Bihar 
for about 0.8 per cent, and in the Residual Cdoup for 0.1 per cent. 

8.2.8. Others 

Besides expenses under various groups mentioned above, some of the 
employers repotted expenditure on some other items also such as return 
railway fare to workers, cost cjf footwear and uniforms supplied to certain 
categories of employees, expenses on piovisic:)n of protective clothing, 
salary of the Labour Welfare Oflicer, etc. All these were recorded under 
the head “Others”. As would be .seen from Statement 8.2 ((^ol. 13) the 
total expenses on these other items amounted to Re. O.IG per man-day 
worked, which represented about .3.1 per cent, of the total lal)our cost 
at the all-Tiidia level. I he proportion of these expenses to the total 
labour cost was the highest (4.2 per cent.) in West Bengal and the lowest 
in Bihar (2.3 pei cent.). In the Residual Gentrc.*, they comprised 3.3 
per cent, of the total labour cost. 



Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked in the Coal Mining Industry (During 1961-62) 

OBLIGATORY (In Rupees) 
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West Bengal . . . 0.25 ♦ • 0.04 ,. O.OI .. .. 0.30 * 0.30 5.75 

(83.33) (13.33) (3.34) (100.00) 

(a) Large Mines . . 0.27 * * 0.04 .. 0.01 .. .. 0.32 0.01 0.33 6.10 

(84.38) (12.50) (3.12) (100.00) 



Ill 




FAiimated Cost of Subsidies per Man-day ll’orked in the Cnal Minina Industry {During 1961-1962) 



'.a) Large Mines . . 0.05 0.01 0.05 .. .. 0.02 * * » __ 0.02 0.01 * * .. 0.16 

(31.251 :6.25) (31.25,i (12.50) 1 12.50) (6.25) (100.00) 



1. Residual .... 0.07 O.OI 0.19 .. • 0.01 0.01 • * * 0.01 0.01 * • .. 0.31 

(22.58) (3.23) (61.29) (3.23) (3.23) (3.22) (3.22) " (100.00) 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

In view of the basic importance of coal in the industrial development 
of the country considerable attention has been paid towards development 
of the Coal Industry since Independence. The progress can be judged 
from the fact that in 1947 the Industry produced only about 27 million 
tons and provided employment to .^.2 lakh workers, but in 1063 the 
corresponding figures were 66.76 metric tonnes and 4.5 lakhs. Among 
mining industries coal occupies a dominant position and accounts for 
over 60 per cent, of the total number of persojis employed in all types of 
mines in the country. 

Data collected durittg the present Survey show that on 30th June, 
1962 the estimated total number of persons employed in the Coal Mining 
Industry was about 4.37 lakhs, almost all of whom were covered under the 
Mines Act, 1952. ‘Production and Related Workens’ accounted for 88 
per cent, of the total working force, followed by ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’ (about 5 per cent.), ‘Professional Technical and Related 
Personnel’ (nearly -1 per cent.) and ‘Cilcrical and Related Workers’ (about 
3 per cent.); 'Ihc proportion of ‘Admini.strative, Executive and 
Managerial Personnel’ was insignificant. About 68 per cent, of the 
‘Pioduction Workers’ wete em})loyed underground and the rest worked 
aboveground. 


There has been a steady decline in the proportion of women workers 
during the last two decades. As against about 25 per cent, in 1914. women 
accounted for only 7.6 per cent, of the total labour force in June. 1962. 
A relatively high proportion of mines in all the Centres employed them 
but their proportion was the highest in Hihar. A notable feature of the 
labour force in the Industry was total ab.sence of child labour. About 
58 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ were piece-rated and the rest, 
time-rated. Nearly 22 per cent, of the coal mines in the country employ- 
ed workers thiough contractots. The percentage of such workers nvas 
only 11 in 1962 as comjtared to 48 in 1945-46. 

Approximately 70 per cent, of the directly employed ‘Production 
Workers’ in the Industry were permanent, 19 per cent, temporary and 
about 6 per cent, probationers. Ehe rest were badlis, casual workers 
and apprentices, etc. Roughly one-fifth of the directly employed ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ had pul in ten or more years, .service, while tho.se with 
a service of one year or more but less than 10 years constituted about 
48 per cent, of the tot.al. 4’lie remaining 31 per cent, had not completed 
even one year of their set vice when the .Survey was conducted. 

The average abscntcci.sm rate of ‘Production Workers’ in the Industry 
during the year ended June, 1962 was 16.5 per cent. The monthly rates 
reflect the usual pattern of higher absences during summer months. There 
was not much of labotir turnover in the Ca>al Mining Industry, the overall 
rates of accession and .separation being only about 5.1 and 4.5 per cent., 
respectively. 'The accession and separation rates were generally higher 
for underground workers and in small mines as compared to aboveground 
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workers and large mines. I’raiiiing and appreiiliceship facilities existed 
in a little more than half of the coal mines in the country but in about 
90 per cent, of them, the schemes were of an nd hoc nature. 

As a result of various awards, the wage structuie of the C^oal Mining 
Industry had been standardised on a country-wide basis. It is estimated 
that since 1950, wage revisions aliecting majority of workers took place in 
about 96 per cent, of the units and in almost all of them the wages had 
been revised once, i.e,, as a result of the Ma/umdar Award. Wages were 
paid to workers either weekly or monthly. Weekly-paid employees consti- 
tuted about 84 per cent, of the tc^tal and monthly-paid, the rest. 

1 he estimated average daily earnings of woikers in the (Joal Mining 
Industry were Rs. 4.32 during June, 1902. Hie earnings in small mines 
everywhere were invariably lower than in large ones. The lowest-paid 
‘Ih'oduction Workers’ in the Industry earned Rs. 3.40 per day while the 
average daily earnings of cleric al and related workers and of those belong- 
ing to the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ were Rs. 0.20 and 
Rs. 3.73. re spectively. An underground ‘Pioduction Worker’ earned Rs. 4.13 
per day as against Rs. 3. (JO earned by a worker aboveground. 

A break-up of earnings has revealed that basic wages (/.c., basic plus 
D.A.), constituted 91.7 pei cent, of the total earnings of workers. Separate 
dearness allowance was being paid by all coal mines in the country. 
Other cash allowances accounted for 5.8 per cent, and overtime pay for 
2 per cent, of the total earnings. The amount earned by workers by way 
of produc tioii/incentivc bonus, food grains concession and house rent, 
night-shift and transport allowances was negligible. 

Profit-sharing or festival bonus was not l)eing paid in any of the 
c:oal mines suiveyed, though payment of annual bonus was reported from 
about 4 per cent, of them and of other bonuses from nearly 5 per cent. 
Of the mines employing contract labour, in about 72 per cent, there was 
some ccmtrol ot the managment over payment of wages to such labour. 

Ihc Survey results show that three shift working was most common 
in coal mines in the country, the percentage of units working three shifts 
a day being (>9. The proportion of mines working two shifts and single 
shift was almut 15 per cent, and 1() per c:cnt., respectively. Two out of 
every three mines worked during the night, and almost all of them had 
a regular system of change over of workers from one shift to another. 
The period after which the change-c^ver was elfected was, everywhere, a 
week. 

The daily and weekly hours of work both for suiface and underground 
workers were found to l3e not more than 8 and 48, respectively, in all 
sampled mines. "Phe law pic3vides fc3r the grant of rest intervals to 
surface wc^rkers but this provision was not being observed in nearly 44 
per cent, of mines in the country. 

About 92 per cent, of the coal mines in the countjy had provided 
latrines and 63 per cent, urinals. About 10 per cent, of the mines pro- 
viding latrines and emplc^ying \vomen had not made anv separate arrange- 
ments for women workers as recpiircd under law. The correspe^nding 
percentage of defaulting units in regard to urinals was about 25. 
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The provision of ihe law regarding grant of annual leave with pay 
to employees was universally respected. During the year 1961 about 64 
per cent, of the workers in the Industry had enjoyed earned leave. Every- 
where the percentage of workers who availed of earned leave was 
comparatively lower in small mines. The largest proportion of workers 
availed of 11 to 15 days’ leave. The practice of giving casual leave to 
the workers was not common in the Coal Mining Industry. Only about 
one-fifth of the units were allowing this facility. Sick leave was, however, 
being granted to all workers in about 97 per cent, of the coal mines in 
the country. The Survey results further show that national and festival 
holidays, generally seven in a year, were being allowed in all the sampled 
coal mines. The legal provision concerning grant of a weekly-off was 
also universally respected. 

Drinking water facilities for employees existed in all the large mines 
and about 98 per cent, of the small mines. All the defaulting mines 
were in Bihar. 

About 81 per cent, of the mines were statutorily obliged to provide 
pithead baths. Of these, 57 per cent, (or, 46.4 per cent, of the total 
number of mines in the country) had provided such facilities. Including 
the 2.1 per cent, of small mines which had provided pithead baths even 
in the absence of any legal obligation to do .so, the percentage of mines 
which had provided bathing facilities was nearly 49. Lockers had been 
provided in about 20 per cent, of the mines. 

Canteens were found to be functioning in about 70 per cent, of the 
mines which were under a statutory obligation to do .so. About 77 per 
cent, of these canteens were being run by managements, 14 per cent, by 
contractors, 5 per cent, by co-operatives and the rest jointly by manage- 
ments and workers. Arrangements for meals existed in about 38 per cent, 
of the canteens and the rest sold only tea and/or coffee and some snacks. 
Only 3 per cent, of the mines under obligation to provide rest shelters 
were found to be defaulters. 

First-aid boxes were being kept in almost all the mines but in only 
28 per cent, of the cases they were lound to be containing all the prescrilied 
items. .Similarly, all the mines had complied with the law regarding 
ambulance rooms. Nearly 76 per cent of the mines had made some 
arrangement or the other for medical aid. 8 per cent, maintained their 
own iio.spitals and about 61 per cent, had dispensaries. 

Recreational facilities had been provided by managements of nearly 
one-third of the mines. The percentage of such mines was the highest 
in the Residual Group (56) and the lowest in Bihar (24). 

Arrangements for the education of workers’ children existed in about 
one-lifth of the mines. None of the mines surveyed had made arrange- 
ments for running adult education centres and grain shops were almost 
non-existent. 

The information collected on housing shows that nine-tenths of the 
mines were providing housing accommodation to their employees. How- 
ever, the benefit was not very extensive as only 58 per cent, of the 
workers had been housed. Nearly 72 per cent, of the houses were one- 
room tenements. 
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All the mines surveyed had provident fund schemes. In about 88 
per cent, of the mines, only the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme was 
in operation. The rest had, in addition, some other provident fund 
schemes for the benefit of those employees who were not covered under 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund .Scheme. It is estimated that about 
seven-tenths of the workers in the industry were members of the provident 
funds on 30th June, 1962. Pension benefits Avere available to employees 
in about one-tenth of the mines. In only about one-fourth of these there 
were regular schemes and in the rest payment of pension was entirely 
discretionary. The system of paying gratuity existed in nearly 12 per 
cent, of the mines. However, only alxmt two-thirds of them had regular 
gratuity schemes and in the rest payment was entirely a matter of discre- 
tion. 


Trade unionism seems to have developed fairly well in the industry. 
It is estimated that about .5.5 per cent, of mines had trade unions and 
nearly .52 per cent, of workers were unionised. In nearly 74 per cent, of 
mines having unions there was only one union. The rest had 2 or more 
unions. By and large, the main activities of unions in the mines were 
securing of claims of their members under various labour Acts. Only 
about 9 per cent, of the unions in the industry were providing recreation- 
al facilities and about H per cent, were engaged in welfare activities also. 
Only about 2 per cent, of the unions had devoted some attention towards 
adult education. 

It is estimated that about 13 per cent, of the mines had concluded 
collective agreements since 195(). Nearly 81 per cent, of the mines 
under a statutory obligation to frame standing orders had done so. In 
addition, some of the small mines, which were not under any legal 
compulsion, had also framed .Standing Orders. Thus it is estimated that 
at the time of the Survey 65 per cent, of mines had Standing Orders. 
Generally, these Orders covered all workers. 

About 88 per cent, of the mines employing 500 or more workers had 
appointed Labour/Welfare Officers. The compliance of the laAV regard- 
ing constitution of Works (Committees was found to be unsatisfactory. 

Those mines which had framed Standing Orders had some form of 
procedure for settling the grievances of workers "but in small mines there 
were no regular procedures. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under the 
Mines Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show that during 
1961-62, the labour cost in the Industry, as a whole, was Rs. 5.22 per 
man-day worked. Wages, i.e., basic wage, dearness allowance, incentive 
payments and , attendance bonus constituted the main component of 
labour cost and accounted for about 82 per cent, of it. .Social security 
contributions accounted for about 5 per cent, of the labour cost whereas 
subsidies and other ca.sh payments were responsible for nearly 4 per cent, 
each. The main items of expenditure under the head ‘Subsidies’ were 
company housing and medical and health care. 



Appindijc 


J Brief \()tr oft the Samffle Design atitl the Method of Estittiaiiofi Adopted 
1. Sample Desigfi 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a niulti-slage sampling procedure with 
induMiy as a siratuin. with furtlier regional strata for those industries which were 
found to be highly conceiUrated in particular regions or areas, was followed. I’hc 
registered mines belonging to tliose industries foi- whidi regional stratification was 
found necessary were stratified and each centre or area of high concentration was 
taken as a separate regional straltini of the industry and the remaining scattered 
mines were clubbed together into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an 
industry/regioipl stratum were arranged in a frecjuency distribution fashion with 
suitable class intervals and were divided into two si/e-groups, large mines and small 
mines, on the basis of an optimum lUt-ofE point derived for each industrv. The 
optimum tut-olf point was so derived that if all the establishments in the upper 
si/c group were included in the sample, the results obtained would yield an estimate 
of over all employment within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, confidence interval, 
and the sample si/e would be miniimim. The optimum cut-off point varied from 
industry to industry. For the Coal Mining Industry it was chosen as 472, which 
was ecpial to the average si/e of employment in the Industry. However, considering 
the limited resources available for the Survey of Labour Conditions and the practi- 
cability. etc., it was thouglit that a sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size group 
12 J per cent, from the lower si/e group would >ield reliable results. However, the 
experieiue of earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability of very 
recent frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their line of production, consi- 
derable shrinkage had oexurred to the <lesirecl sample size. Hence it was decided 
that for taking into account such closures etc., the rct|uired sample size should be 
increased to allow for the above mentioned shrinkage. Having thus increased the 
sample si/c. the units vvhicli were found to be closed or which had changed their line 
of production were simply ignored atul no substitution for such cases was made. 

1 he ultimate sampling units, namelv registered mines within an industry/ 
regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within each State ny 

tontiguous distric.ts in a seipeiitine fashion so that clistritts formed a contiguous 
chain from one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in the above 
manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the upper si/c 
(lass and the n st in the lower-si/e class. From these size-groups, the rec|uircd 

number of units were selected by systematic sampling with a random start. The 

frame on the ba is of whidi the sample was selected in the case of the Coal Mining 
Industry was the 1058 list of mines registered under the Mines Act, 1952. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various diaracteristits were studied, some of w'hich 
were (orrelated with employment whereas there were others which were not corre- 
lated with einplovmcnt but with the number of establishments. Consequently, two 
different methods Were used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which arc highly correlated 
with employment such as absenteeism, labour liirnover, earnings, labour cost, ratio 

of total employnicmt was used as the blowing up factor. For estimating the totals 
of those characteristics which arc not correlated with eniplovment such as, number 
of units providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was used as the 
blowing up factor. Estimates of percentagers have been arrived at by computing in 
each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two characteristics involved. 

In any stratum the estimates for the total of X-characeristic not correlated with 
employment is given by: 



The suminaiion extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the stratum 
Where X — the estimated total of the X- characteristic for a particular stratum; 
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the number of units in the original population as featuring in the 1958 
list, which was used as frame, in the upper and lower sixe-groups, respecti- 
vely of the stratum concerned. 

the number of units which featured in the 1958 list but were not featured 
in the latest available list nearest to the period of the Survey in the upper 
and lower size-groups respectively of the stratum concerned ; 

the total number of units in the sample (from 1958 list) in the upper and 
lower size groups respectively of che stratum concerned; 

the number of sampled units, which were found at the time of ihe survey 
to be closed or to have changed the line of production and hence left out 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively of the stratum concerned; 

the total of the characteristic in the ith sample unit of the upper and 
lower size groups respectively of the stratum concerned. 

The totals for an industry are obtained on the basis of the above 
formula for each one of the .strata of the industry. 

In any stratum the estimate for the characteristic -v correlated with 
employment is given by 

v_ En»-n; V ^ ^ En/.-n>, v ^ 

En,, — N'„ ^ >« En^. — N'/. 

The summation extending over ail units in the stratum. 

Where Y = the estimated total of the characteristic Y for a partic'ular stratum 

— the total employment in 1958 in the Ni< — and N/. — N' 
units respectively. 

Enm~"N'm ~ the total employment in 1958 in Nu — N 'm and N/. — N'l sampled 

units respectively. 

and Y ,7 — the total of the characteristic Y in the ith sample unit of the 

upper and lower size groups respectively of the stratum 
concerned. 

Ihe totals for an industiy arc oblaincd bv suiiiniing up the totals obtained on 
the basis of the above torniula for t a< li one of the strata of an iiulusiiA. 


Nm and Na =» 

N'wandN'L -- 

Nm and Na — 
and N'i: = 

Xru and Xi 7 =5 
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